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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, lect him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great msn, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless. —Dr For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 


We have every reason to believe that the following account 
of the negotiations with respect to the marriage of Princess 
Thyra of Denmark to the Duke of Cumberland is substan- 
tially correct :— 

In the first instance, a confidential letter was sent from the 
King of Denmark to the Emperor of Germany, informing the 
latter of the intentions of the Prince Royal of Hanover. In 
this letter the King assured his august correspondent that 
nothing should be allowed to disturb the harmony at present 
existing between Denmark and Germany. At the same time, 
our own Roval family, which had already attempted to effect 
a reconciliation when King George of Hanover died, informed 
the Berlin Court that they would avail themselves of this 
opportunity to renew their friendly endeavours, notwith- 
standing the protests of the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
on the previous occasion, interrupted the negotiations. 

A few weeks ago, however, Herr Windhorst, the chief of 
the Guelph and Ultramontane party in the Reichstag, and 
formerly Minister of the King of Hanover, was summoned to 
Gmunden, in Austria, to be present at the winding up of the 
late King’s estate. The journey revealed the unexpected 
fact that the Duke of Cumberland would hardly command a 
larger income than 2,000/. per annum, a very small sum for a 
member of the English House of Lords, and for the son-in- 
law of the King of Denmark. Ever since this discovery our 
Royal Family has been unceasing in its endeavours to bring 
about a reconciliation, in order to obtain for the future 


brother-in-law of the Prince of Wales the sum of more than 


| fourteen millions of thalers (2,100,0007. sterling), which was 


seized by the Prussian Government, and is known as the 


Guelph Fund. This money is deposited at Berlin, and in- 


vested in Prussian stock, which-has risen in price since the 
purchase was made, so that, notwithstanding the considerable 


sums which have been spent out of it for the notorious Reptile | 


fund, the capital has increased rather than diminished. The 
one difficulty, which at present appears almost insuperable, is 
the public protest issued by the Duke on his father’s death. 
We are, however, assured that the Prussian Court is ex- 
tremely anxious to put an end to the quarrel, and to get rid 
of the pretensions of the House of Hanover for all future 
times, and that it will consider no financial sacrifice too great 
in order to attain such a result. 
pisinianalilienaiaas 

It appears that the Italian Government is putting the 
greatest pressure on the Khedive to induce him to summon 
an Italian statesman to Cairo asa colleague of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson and M. de Bligniéres. General Menabrea, the Italian 
Ambassador in London, has been directed to use all his 
influence with the English Government to persuade them to 
support this suggestion, which is considered an absolute 
necessity on account of the important Italian interests in 
Egypt. 


secnibaaningiie 3 

The Servians have, like the Roumanians, decided to leave 
the question of the emancipation of the Jews to a constituent 
assembly, alleging that the acceptance of the Berlin Treaty is 
beyond the competence of the Skuptschina. 

lalalaliii 

There can be no doubt that towards the end of last month 

the French Government took the initiative in proposing a% 
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joint note of the Powers on the subject of the rectification of 
the Greek frontier. As M. Waddington was the first to 
propose this measure at the Congress, the French Cabinet felt 
itself compelled to attempt to carry out its own proposals, 
against which the Porte formally protested in August. The 
suggestion of one identical but pacific note has been at pre- 
sent accepted by the Cabinets of Berlin and Rome only. 


on 


General Tchernaieff has arrived at Moscow from St. 
Petersburg to confer with the leaders of the Panslavist party 
respecting their projected expedition to Afghanistan. 

_— 


_ Anew brochure by the veteran Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, 
has just appeared. It treats of the occupation and annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and makes some startling reve- 
lations on the negotiations which led to the advance of the 
Austrian army. Kossuth states that long before the Berlin 
Congress the three Emperors had come toa perfect agreement 
on the subject, and supports this view by a reference to 
Gortschakoff’s journey to Vienna in 1873, and Archduke 
Albert’s visit to the Czar at Ems. When the war broke out, 
and Plevna was at last taken, Russia no longer required the 
assistance of Austria, and, therefore, sought, to escape from 
her engagements, a plan in which she would certainly have 
succeeded if the Treaty of San Stefano had not aroused 
British opposition. The journey of Ignatieff to Vienna was 
undertaken with the object of tranquillising Francis Joseph’s 
mind, and persuading him not to make common cause with 
England. When the Congress met, Prince Bismarck showed 
much hesitation in bringing forward the question of the 
occupation ; and, had not Count Andrassy threatened to 
withdraw altogether, and been supported by Lord Salisbury 
in his demands, Austria would never have obtained the 
collective mandate of the Powers. As a compensation for 
English assistance, Austria used her best endeavours to 
smooth the jealousies not unnaturally caused by the Anglo- 


Turkish Convention. 
ne 


The Begum of Bhopaul has, as we are informed, sent a 
trusty servant to Constantinople with a large sum of money 
for the wounded Mussulmans. 


- =< 


General Drenteln has commenced his career as Chief of the 
Secret Police by the discovery that Nihilism is rife among 
the female telegraph clerks employed on the Russian rail- 
ways. Proofs have been obtained by him that many of these 
female telegraph clerks have been in the habit of trans- 
mitting cypher despatches for the conspirators free of 
charge. Numerous arrests have in consequence been made, 
and a commission of gendarme officers appointed to inquire 


into the matter. 
a 


The semi-oflficial Berlin Press continues toadvise that Austria 
should be allowod to push her troops forward as far as the 
Agean Sea, in pursuance of Prince Bismarck’s favourite plan 
of “transferring the centre of gravity of the Austro-Hun- 


garian Empire towards the East,” in other words, elbowing it 
out of Germany. Most of the Russian papers are, therefore, 
very indignant, and strongly oppose any renewed agreement 
between the three eee 

eee pee 


The Russian régime has set in in Bessarabia with its usual 
severity. All Liberal newspapers coming from Roumania are 
stopped, and the Press officials are busy overhauling public 
and private libraries, wherein they remove and destroy all 
Roumanian books of a Liberal tendency. Rewards are pro. 
mised to persons giving information which shall lead to the 
discovery of such works. ~ 

cekonnlipnconieatl 


In the October number of the “ Correspondant,” a French 
monthly review, there appeared an article on the Eastern 
Question, strongly advocating. a Franco-Russian alliance, 
which, as our readers are doubtless aware, was a pet idea of 
the Duc Decazes, the late French Minster for Foreign Affairs, 
We have it on the best authority that the article in question 
was written by Monsieur de Gontaut-Biron, the French 
Minister at Berlin, who, it will be remembered, married a 
Prussian lady. 

scp 

The Moscow Gazette has asked permission of the Imperial 

Government to send a special correspondent to Cabul. 


i eo 


Dr. Busch’s work has caused an immense sensation in 
Germany, and the heirs of Count Goltz, formerly Russian 
Ambassador at Paris, feeling themselves insulted by the 
manner in-which the author reports Prince Bismarck to have 
spoken of the late diplomat, have indicted Dr. Busch and 
his publishers for libel. 

Scanian 


The distribution of 25,000 decorations among the officers 
of the Russian army during the last twelvemonths has de.” 
preciated the value of the orders to such an extent that a re 
construction is contemplated by the Imperial Government. 
Among the changes proposed are the retention of the Order 
of St. George for military services, the enlargement of the 
Order of St. Vladimir so as to render it applicable for civil 
purposes, and the adoption of the Order of St. Andrew the 
First as the decoration par excellence of Russia. 


eee een 


The Servian Government has decided to grant pensions 
to the Russian volunteers who were wounded during the 
Servian campaign of 1877. The soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers will receive 280 francs a year and the com- 


missioned officers 800. 
—_@——____. 


The return of Baron Radowitz is still the principal topic 
of discussion in diplomatic circles at Berlin. 


—_—_———— 


We understand that negotiations are proceeding between 
Russia and China for a rectification of the Pacific frontier. 
The former Government is desirous of obtaining a broader 
background for the Amoor province, : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, the most influential paper 
in Austria, has an article on the report of the Rhodope Com- 
mission, from which we give the following extract :— 

“Tt is a disgrace to humanity and to the nineteenth century 
that such horrible deeds are not only possible, but that they 
could be done with impunity, that the whole of Europe did 
-not raise a great cry of disgust and holy anger, and that no 
powerful hand grasped the sword to chastise the murderers 
and incendiaries who have converted the peninsula of the 
Balkan into a huge field of ruins and graves. The terrors 
which Dante’s imagination pourtrayed in hell have been 
realised on the southern slopes of those hills. But no fervid 
imagination of a romance-writer invented them, nor has an 
Oriental poet composed them to inflame the religious feelings 
of his turbaned audience against the unbelieving Moscow, 
and to stir up revenge in their hearts. No; these horrible 
barbarities are facts written down in blue books and 
proved by the evidence of eye-witnesses ; and they have been 
committed not by Bulgarians, whose cowardly crimes might 
be explained, if not excused, by their desire for retaliation. 
These deeds have been done by the soldiers of a Power which 
declared war against Turkey in the name of humanity, and 
concealed its lust for annexation and aggrandisement under 
the mask of Christianity. ‘The men who appeared as the only 
survivors of their families before the Rhodope Commission, 
mutilated and covered with wounds which their rags could 
scarcely conceal, the women whose husbands had been mur- 
dered, whose children had been speared, and daughters out- 
raged ; they all complained of the Russian soldiers much 
more than of the Bulgarian peasants. The hecatombs of 
corpses which the Maritza has carried down to the Aigean 
Sea were not sacrificed to the old hate of the oppressed 
towards their oppressors, but to the bestial brutality of the 
Russian victors who knew no compassion, no mercy, no 
human feeling towards Mussulmans. 

“Tn vain did the Russian members of the Commission seek 
to shake the evidence of the witnesses, and to prove that 
their testimony was exaggerated. The sight of pallid, bleed- 
ing, and hungry figures of woe, of the women, bowed down 
by shame and sorrow, had so overwhelming an effect on the 
first Russian commissioner, Basily, that he retired through 
alleged ill-health. His successor tried in vain to put downas liars 
the miserable creatures who told the story of Russian atro- 
cities with trembling lips. The other members were obliged 
to reprove their callous Russian colleague whom shame did 
not drive away, as it did his predecessor, and all but his eyes 
were dimmed as the victims of the Cossack told their sad 
tale. They were all convinced of the good faith of the wit- 
nesses, and of the truthfulness of their evidence. Not one 
would have refused his signature if he had been independent 
of official superiors.” 


The present Ministerial crises in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy are undoubtedly important asa symptom of the 
weakness of its Constitution, but those who imagine that 
they indicate an approaching triumph for Panslavism do not 
rightly appreciate the leading tendencies of the Slavonic 
populations of the Empire. It is true that the Slavs of 
Austria-Hungary are more numerous than the dominant 
German and Hungarian elements, though far inferior to them 
in wealth, general culture, and political capacity; and it is 


possible that the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
which is tantamount to the addition of two new Slavonic pro- 
vinees to the monarchy—may eventually lead to the Slavs 
obtaining increased power in the State. But any permanent 
union of the Slavs, like that of the Germans and the 
Magyars, will always be impossible, owing to the wide diver- 
gencies of creed, language, and historical traditions, between 
the various branches of the Slavonic race. Galicia, for 
mstance, belongs by nationality and historical descent to 
Poland, a nation which was once a great power in Europe, 
and which, so long as i+ exists, must always have a distinctly 
marked individuality. The same may be said in a less degree 
of Bohemia; while the South Slavonic races—Croats, Ser- 
vians, and Slovenes—speak various dialects which are unin- 
telligible to the Pole or Czech, and belong to a Church which 
is bitterly antagonistic to that of Roman Catholic Poland and 
Bohemia. These few facts show how idle are the fears some- 
times expressed in this and otber countries of Western 
Europe of a realisation of the dreams of the Panslavists. 
Judging by the supposed analogy of a united Italy and Ger- 
many, people jump to the conclusion that the next great 
European convulsion will bring forth a united Slavonia, and 
that Russia will do with the Slavs what Prussia did with the 
Germans, and Sardinia with the Italians. The unification of 
such homogeneous races as the Germans and the Italians was 
comparatively an easy task; butit would be as impossible to 
weld together, say Russia and Poland, or Bohemia and 
Croatia, as Germany and France. 





There are, we suppose, still some credulous people in this 
country who believe in the honesty of Prince Bismarck as a 
politician, just as Russia continues to be held up by our 
Radicals as the apostle of humanity and civilisation. These 
simple persons will find their illusions rudely dispelled if 
they will refer to a book just published at Leipzig under the 
title, “Count Bismarck during the War with France.” The 
author, Dr. Moritz Busch, of the Berlin Foreign Office, accom- 
panied Prince Bismarck during the war, and was employed 
by him in deciphering despatches and preparing articles for 
the Press. He was, in fact, the Boswell of the great Chan- 
cellor, who used to address him familiarly as “ Biischchen,” 
and his narrative is, to all intents and purposes, official. 
Now, one of the accusations brought against Prince Bismarck 
which is always indignantly repelled by our Germanophiles 
is that, while he proclaimed, at the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war, with such virtuous reprobation, the fact that 
Napoleon III. had submitted to him, through M. Benedetti, 
a draft treaty stipulating for the annexation of Belgium to 
France, it was the Prince himself who had suggested that 
Napoleon should take Belgium as a compensation for 
the acquisitions made by Prussia in Germany after the 
war of 1866. That such was really the case can no 
longer be doubted, for we have it on evidence which 
it is impossible to dispute. Prince Bismarck, says Dr. 
Busch, speaking of the events of 1866, observed that Thiers 
had reminded him of a conversation he had had with the Duc 
de Bauffremont in 1867. “Iam reported,” proceeded the 
Chancellor, “to have said that the Emperor did not see his 
advantage in 1866, that he also might have made a good 
stroke of business, if not on German territory then elsewhere, 
and soon. That is on the whole correct. I remember that 
the conversation took place in the garden of the Tuileries, and 
that the band was playing at the time. But Napoleon had 
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not the courage to do in the summer of 1866 what, from his 
point of view, was the right thing. He ought to have occu- 
pied the territory mentioned in the Benedetti proposal when 
we marched against Austria, and to have held it temporarily 
as a guarantee against anything that might happen. We 


. could not at that time have hindered him, and it was not 


probable that England would have attacked him; he might 
have awaited her attack, in any case. And when we were 
victorious he should have stood back to back with us, and 
encouraged us to go further. But ”’—turning to Delbriick, 
with a slight bow, according to his custom—“ he is and will 
always he a dreamer!” After so cynical a confession of 
his views in 1866, can we put any faith in the “ honest 
broker” of 1878? 





Our letters from Rome confirm the notion that all the 
more careful statesmen of the Peninsula unite in the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to the Irredenta movement. Count 
Corti is known to attribute his diplomatic failure to the 
senseless agitation of the Irredenta party and the tacit 
encouragement it found at the hands of M. Cairoli. The 
speech of M. Minghetti at Legnano is a true, statesmanlike 
definition of the situation, and all sensible men will agree 
with him that the line for reclaiming must. be drawn some- 
where, and that the paramount interest of the realm must 
take precedence of sentimental and quixotic agitations. 

That the Italian Ambassador at our Court entertains the 
same opinions was clearly evidenced by his conciliatory atti- 
tude during the trying term of his tenure of office ; and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that King Umberto swill not allow Italy 
to drift into the arms of those Powers who will readily-pro- 
mise. her either Austrian provinces, or Tunis, or, in fact, 
anything Italian ambition may wish, provided they can thus 
prevent Italy from joining England, France, and Austria, in 
a common and determined Eastern policy. 





The Afghan business is, no doubt, the result of alternate 
blundering and duplicity. Straightforward action would have 
secured the Ameeras a friend. It is well known that we made 
verbal promises of a friendly nature to him in Lord Mayo’s 
time, but that the English Government refused to allow them 
to be reduced to writing. It is also known that Sir Lewis 
Pelly was the bearer of a treaty, which practically would have 
reduced the Ameer to a cipher, and that, when he not un- 
naturally rejected it, Sir L. Pelly congratulated the Govern- 
ment of India “ that the rejection absolved them from their 
verbal promises.” These things were chronicled by Sir Lewis 
Pelly himself in certain articles in the Pioneer, and in almost 
identically the same articles in the Morning Post in 1877. 
Can we, then, wonder that Shere Ali says he cannot receive 
our embassy? Then came the occupation of Quettah, and 
now follows the policy of Imperialism, which will cause a war 
while India is groaning under the disastrous results of two 
years’ famine. 





Colonel Ivanoff has just arrived at the Russian capital 
from Tashkant. Colonel Ivanoff was commandant of the 
Russian fort of Petro Alexandrovsk, near Khiva, during the 
visit of Captain Burnaby to the oasis, and has since then 
highly distinguished himself by successfully undertaking 
several expeditions against the Turcomans of Merve. Karly 
last summer he executed a steamboat journey from Khiva to 
Tehardjoie to prove the navigability of the Oxus. On his 


return, General Kaufmann appointed him Governor of 
Samarcand, a post that he retained until June this year, 
when he was ordered to take part in the projected march 
upon India. He is now commander of the troops cantoned 
along the Bokhara frontier. The arrival of such an impor. 
tant officer at St. Petersburg simultaneously with that of the 
hero of the march upon Khiva, General Krejanovsky, has. 
caused great talk in military circles, and the belief is gene. 
rally expressed that striking events are in contemplation at 
Tashkant, As a cavalry officer and skilful planner of cam. 
paigns, Colonel Ivanoff has no equal in Turkestan, and, in the 
event of Russian interference, official or semi-official, in 
Afghanistan, a prominent position would, undoubtedly, fall 
to his share. 





It appears that the commissariat arrangements of the 
Austrian army have already broken down lamentably. There 
is but one road from the frontier at Brood, whence by far 
the greater part of the stores arrive, to Serajevo; no less 
than six thousand men are now at work on its first section, 
between Brood and Doboj, and yet on several recent occasions 
whole columns of transport wagons have stuck for thirty-six 
hours in the mud. A tramway is being constructed, and 
will, we understand, be completed as far as Doboj by the end 
of this month; but thence to Serajevo there will be no 
other means of communication except a wretched unmetalled 
and half unbridged road which cannot, even at this early 
season, be kept in order. A portion of the army has been 
sent home only just in time to save it from starvation, and 
serious doubts are expressed by the Austrian papers as to 
whether even the most strenuous exertions will enable the 
remaining portion to be supplied with necessaries all through 
the winter. 





There has been a good deal of discussion lately in the 
dailies about the pros and cons of allowing Englishmen to 
aceept Foreign decorations, and we have had quite a series of 
lamentable letters on this interesting topic. 

It strikes us that most of our contemporaries have in so 
far taken a wrong view of the question as they say that our 
Orders of Knighthood would lose in value were Englishmen 
allowed to adorn their buttonholes or trade prospectuses with 
the emblems of exotic millinery. 

It seems to us that, on the contrary, English distinctions 
would gain, and we cannot conceive what possible harm could 
result from a display of foreign crosses on our tradesmen’s 
bills; the Royal arms, which distinguish the purveyor “by 
appointment” from his less favoured neighbour would not 
feel so lonely if elbowed by the badges of Sta. Simplicitas, 
or by the star of the Turkish or Egyptian Deception. 

If Kings and Presidents of Republics—for, besides the 
French Republic, the Republic of San Marino is celebrated 
for multi-coloured finery—will indulge in decking themselves 
and others with Orders, why not let them do as they like? 

If English exhibitors have earned a Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, instead of a brass or a golden medal, let them have 
it. Each country has its own customs, and it is, no doubt, 
mortifying that Englishmen shouid be debarred from receiv- 
ing what the French Government consider the lawful and 
highest award for certain exertions. That Her Majesty 
should not wish to depart from a time-honoured custom by 
allowing English statesmen and diplomatists, civil servanta 
or officers in the Army and Navy, to tout for foreign crosses 
is perfectly just, and that at Court a display of their imported 
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decorations should not be tolerated is equally fair. But why 
the non-official majority of Englishmen should not be allowed 
to don foreign ”’stinctions, when we see a hundred thousand 
of our countrymen decked with the ribbons and crosses of 
(tood Templars, surpasses our understanding. 

A baronet of James I.’s creation loses nothing of his 
ancient pedigree because scores of tallow chandlers and the 
‘like have been knighted in recognition of some civic hospi- 
tality to foreign potentates ; and so would neither the Garter, 
the Bath, nor any of our other orders of knighthood, be the 
worse for an invasion of foreign tinsel. 





The non-official Austrian papers put down the loss of the 
army in Bosnia and Herzegovina, up to the 17th October, at 
6,295 killed, wounded, and missing, not, of course, including 
those who have died from disease or fatigue. 

The official lists give a total of 3,632 only, but they con- 
fessedly omit the sanguinary engagements at Tusla on the 
8th and 12th of August, and at Pecion the 6th and 7th 
October, as well as the defeat of General Zach at Bihac on 
the 7th of September. 

The number of prisoners taken by the insurgents and still 
missing is estimated at about one thousand. 





Count Harry Arnim, whose trial will, no doubt, be fresh in 
the recollection of all our readers, has taken up his residence 
in Austria, whence he has launched a series of pamphlets, all 
more or less directed against Prince Bismarck. He has now 
been informed that there is a limit to Austrian hospitality, 
and he is recommended to cease attacking the German 
Chancellor, whose susceptibility Count Andrassy is very 
anxious not to offend. There is no doubt that one of the 
reasons why Count Karoly was recalled from Berlin was his 
friendship with the Arnim family, who were invited to all 
the parties at the Austrian Embassy. Prince Bismarck in- 
formed Count Karoly that he and his friends could not 
attend these soirées as long as the Arnims, who were per- 
sonally hostile to him, continued to be invited. 





It would be especially interesting to know what feminine 
influence is at the present time at work in the Russian Court, 
and what Russian Pompadour is now striving to instil bel- 
ligerent sentiments into the feeble mind of the Emperor. 
It was so delightful, the Princess D considered, before 
Russia set out “to emancipate the Slavs,” to mitigate the 
dulness prevailing by the fun and excitement of a war. 
No comedy could compare, this volatile young lady was con- 
vinced, with the amusement of receiving telegrams, announc- 
ing the proceedings of personages who were not wanted at 
Court, and with the martial spectacle of departing regiments, 
trumpets blowing, banners waving, and eagles borne aloft— 
particularly as the fétes on the return of the army would be 
so grand. In addition to this, there was the satisfaction of 
bestowing decorations and commands on favourites, and the 
no smaller satisfaction of injuring the prospects of enemies 
and the friends of rivals. Besides, the young noblewoman 
was, doubtless, anxious to prove that her influence over her 
royal admirer was at least as great as her elder sister’s had 
been. Whether she still pulls the strings, or whether some 
young lady from the School for the Daughters of Officers has 
succeeded to a vacant post, is not quite clear; but the truth 
will probably soon leak out, as truth has at times an awkward 
habit of doing, 
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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 

It has more than once been asserted that the Afghan ques- 
tion is not a question of morality, but a military one. Yet 
we cannot help thinking that there are still some people 
daring enough to fancy, in this age.of all absorbing mili- 
tarism, that political and military considerations do not take 
precedence.of international morality, even in dealing, to use 
the words of a contemporary, with so “contemptible” a 
Power as Afghanistan. 

Both the political and military questions having been exhaus- 
tively treated by the most competent writers on both sides, 
there still remains the ungrateful task of examining the 
duties which international law, as well as morality, impose 
upon our country as the traditional guardian of right, justice, 
liberty, and peace. 

It is at all times an unenviable task to have to point out 
sore points, and to appeal to the conscience of a nation; but 
in this case it is more particularly so, as we shall be told that 
it is no use breaking lances for international morality when 
war has become unavoidable, and when there are but faint 
hopes that Shere Ali will go to Canossa and do penance fer 
his defiant attitude. 

Yet it would be little short of moral cowardice to shut our 
eyes to the serious consequences which disregard of inter- 
national duties and rights must necessarily bring in its 
train. 

“God will require a severe account of those princes and 
Powers of the earth to whom he has committed his sword of 
vengeance for every life unnecessarily lost, and it will be 
reckoned murder in his sight if war be not just. . . . .« 
The Power of the King is a power of law—a power of right, 
not of wrong.” So says De Foe, in his reflections on peace and 
war. Qui si facit injuriam non est rex, says Bracton, and 
we submit that a Government is undermining the prestige of 
Royalty, its hold on the people at home, and its influence 
abroad, by “ the trampling down of the weak by the strong.” 

Lord John Russell said, some twenty years ago in the Com- 
mons, “ We used to hear of the character, of the reputation, 
of the honour of England. I trust, sir, they are dear to us 
all; but, if the prestige of England is to be separate from 
those qualities, I, for one, have no wish to retain it.” At 
that time, we were rehearsing Prince Bismarck’s future 
motto, “ Might is right ’”’ in China, but these words are as 
true to-day as they were then, and no prestige of Imperial 
policy will compensate for the loss of our good name in 
international policy. 

It has been said, and by one of our greatest statesmen, toc 
—by Sir Robert Peel—“ that barbarism must recede before 
civilisation ;” but is civilisation to carry the horrors of war 
into half defenceless regions, simply because we fear that in 
some remote future they might become the hearth of hostile 
intrigues ? 

The present attitude of the Ameer is, indeed, such that we 
cannot show leniency, which might be interpreted as weak 
ness, unless he gives way; but the question is not whether 
we must employ force—for every Englishman will agree 
that our Indian Empire would be in jeopardy _were we 
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to tolerate insults—but whether we were justified in our 
demands ? | 

It is on this point that our statesmen and generals differ ; 
but, if we look at it from a moral point of view, if we apply 
to it the principles of international law, we cannot come to 
any other conclusion but that nothing authorised a policy 
which was calculated to bring about a conflict, to annihilate 
the weak by the strong, and to make Afghanistan pay for the 
possible and probable encroachments of Russia. 


“ Our first Afghan campaign,” so wrote an eminent English 
statesman, years ago, “is the saddest chapter in the history 
of British India. .. . The subject is so painful, so 
utterly destitute of one single redeeming feature to afford a 
shadow of an excuse for our proceedings, . . . . . and 
it is mainly owing to the example set by England, both in 
Europe and Asia, that throughout the world those restraints 
have been undisguisedly broken through which the principles 
of justice and international law used formerly, more or 
less, to impose on the lawless victims of unprincipled 
and encroaching nations.” Well, if this is the criticism 
of an Englishman, can we feel surprised that Shere 
Ali should have remembered the fate of Dost Mahomet; 
that he should doubt the sincerity of our friendship, and 
view with suspicion a policy which endeavours to popularise 
Prince Bismarck’s “Might is right,’ an axiom which Mr. 
Carlyle and the worshippers of success seem anxious to see 
adopted as the basis of international relations, in contradic- 
tion to the traditional notions of divine and human laws ? 

The precepts of religion (and there can hardly be a con- 
troversy on our duties as a Christian Power), the laws of 
God, know of no military or political considerations, and 
recognise justice alone as the guide of our collective as of 
our individual action. We need, therefore, hardly dwell on this 
point, which we might call the chief point of the question, 
but we will see if in this case the divine precepts are not 
equally those of the recognized international law of nations, 
summarised by such authorities as Suarez, Grotius, Vattel, &., 
and, though too often disregarded in practice, never con- 
tested in theory as the fundamental articles of international 
creed. To begin with, we are told in “Vattel’s Preliminaries, ” 
that all nations are equal, without regard to size, importance, 
religion, or form of government, that no nation has the right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of another, and overpower- 
ing strength confers no right over the weak. 

But, say modern politicians, the Afghans are not a nation, 
they are only an asteroid of the Asiatic constellation which 
it is our mission to civilize—a century or so back, one would 
have said, to Christianise. That neither Christianity nor 
civilisation in any way justify us in imposing our will on an 
independent neighbouring State is beyond doubt, but there 
seem to be different weights and measures for Europe and 
for Asia; right and wrong seem measured by a sliding 
geographical scale, and we practice in one part of the globe 
what we condemn in the other; “an absurd justice,” as 
Pascal calls it, “ which is limited by rivers or mountains.” 

Macaulay wrote, thirty years ago, “ that English valour and 
English intelligence had done less for our Oriental Empire 
than English veracity, . . . England being the one power in 
India on whose word reliance can be placed.” But what 
becomes of our word, what of our veracity, when right, 
equity, and justice, have to give way to an alleged Imperial 
policy of aggrandisement and coercion? Vattel says, in 
his “ Preliminaries,” “ What is permitted to one nation is per- 
mitted to every other, and what is forbidden to one nation is 


forbidden to every other.” Now, has it never struck our 
statesmen that it is difficult to call a Russian Mission an 
encroachment and an aggressive move, when we claim not 
only an equal right, but the exclusive right of sending one? 
If we contest the right of Russia to influence the Ameer, be 
it directly or indirectly, we ought to be equally careful not to 
give umbrage toa rival Power, and least of all ought we 
to make Afghanistan the scapegoat of the antagonism of 
England and Russia. 

Of course, as matters stand, and in the face of an open in. 
sult, nothing remains but to chastise the Ameer’s insolent 
bearing ; but, at the same time, we ought not to forget that 
the attitude of our own Government provoked Shere Ali’s 
reply. 

It is possible that one of the minor European Cabinets 
might have resorted to diplomatic phrases to avert the dan. 
gers of war, if bullied by a powerful neighbour; and yet we 
have the precedents of Denmark and‘the German Diet, who 
both stoed manfully up for what they considered their right; 
but how could we expect a half civilised Asiatic potentate to 
submit, with the smile of a Talleyrand, to the dictatorial orders 
of the Indian Government, and to receive nolens volens, with 
open arms, the Viceroy’s envoy, whom, rightly or wrongly, he 
distrusts as a friend and dreads as an enemy? Since our desire 
to meet and to anticipate Russian influence was the openly 
declared motive of the first Afghan war, it is not surprising 
that Shere Ali should realise what he has to expect from our 
self-imposed tutelage. Il n’y a quele premier pas qui coiite, 
and there is but a step from a British protectorate to actual 
annexation. 

It is evident that we have to consider our paramount in- 
terests, and that it would be unpardonable for British states. 
men to sacrifice our Indian Empire to exaggerated notions of 
political chivalry ; but serious doubts arise as to whether 
British interests require a chronical disregard of right and 
justice, the extension of our vast dominions, and so much 
precipitation in making our frontiers conterminous with those 
of Russia. Her schemes would better have been defeated 
last spring ; and the consequences of our blundering policy in 
Asia and Europe are that we shall now have to spend more 
treasure and more blood in chastising a simple act of imperti- 
nence on the part of the Ameer than we need have spent 
there in restraining for years the greed of Russia. 


ARBITRATION IN EXTREMIS. 


Less than seven years ago, many a kindly soul amongst us 
was dreaming dreams. The Geneva Conference had assembled, 
and from that day all cruel wars were to cease, and the nations 
were to go into arbitration whenever they had a difference, 
and allow three or four old gentlemen to decide as to the 
rights or wrongs of it, instead of rudely fighting it until the 
weakest cried peccavi. The family attorney was to take the 
place of the soldier, and parchments and pounce to occupy 
the room that had been too long usurped by gunpowder and 
pikes. It is true that this complaisant reverie was somewhat 
rudely disturbed when, amid much unseemly squabblingand not 
a little bad language from one Caleb Cushing, we were adjudged 
to pay 3,229,1667. 13s. 4d. for damages by the Alabama, whicha 
great many amongst us thought then, as they think still, we had 
neither legally nor morally incurred. However, the majority 
thought otherwise, and the American counsel produced piles 
of what seemed proof that we had, through our lches, 
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damaged their merchantmen to that unhappy tune. So, with 
a wry face, we paid the money, only to discover that we had 
been amerced in a million too much. The American counsel 
declared that the damages were so much, and the people 
damaged so and so; the clear course, therefore, was vo have 
paid them ourmoney. But they resorted to keener practices. 
At home they tried the case over again, struck off this as an 
imposition and that as a fraud, nonsuited one New Englander, 
and dismissed the claims of a score of others who, at Geneva, 
with solemn affidavits, much “ highfalutin,’ and all but 
tears, Mr. Cushing declared were honest men long kept out 
of their just dues by a stiff-necked and piratical race. This 
was, in America, called smartness. In these latitudes a 
harsher name is applied to it. Yet we have not asked for the 
return of our million, and, in spite of much journalistic sarcasm 
on their side of the water, are we aware that the Washington 
people have resolved to be honest? Still, arbitration was a 
good thing, and again we put the question of San Juan Island 
to the test of the German Emperor’s whim, and again lost, 
though we hardly think there are many who know much of 
the history of that question who hold two opinions either 
regarding the competence of the Kaiser’s experts, or the entire 
injustice of the decision. Delagoa Bay, again, went against us, 
when, at the instance of Portugal, we put the decision as to 
our rights to it into the hands of the President of the French 
Republic. It was, therefore, not without misgivings that 
last year we again accepted the proposal of the United States 
to put the question of the losses of the Canadian fishermen 
under the Tzeaty of Washington to that touchstone of arbi- 
tration which had hitherto proved so disastrous to Britannic 
pockets. However, we accepted it. The treaty in question 
gave British and American fishermen certain reciprocal rights 
of following their craft, drying their nets, and preparing their 
fish along the shores of their respective countries. But it 
was soon found that the Americans had much the best of the 
bargain, and the Canadians clamoured loudly, either for the 
abrogation of the Treaty, or the payment to them of damages 
by the United States. The result was the Halifax Commis- 
sion. 

The Canadians—under which designation we include the 
Newfoundlanders, though they have not yet joined the 
Dominion—claimed 14,880,000 dollars compensation for the 
balance of advantages which the Americans had enjoyed for 
twelve years over what they had obtained from the Americans 
during that period. The Commission, after sitting from the 
15th June to the 23rd November, decided that 5,500,000 
dollars in gold would be a just solatium for the wounded 
feelings and mulcted purses of the Newfoundlanders, Que- 
beckers, Nova Scotians, New Brunswickers, and Prince 
Edward Islanders. Under these circumstances, one would 
have supposed that the only next thing to have done was to 
have paid over the money. But the United States seem to 
have got spoiled by success at the game of arbitra- 
tion, which they had, at last, found did not invariably 
put money into their pockets, and cavilled at paying 
the award. They complained of the composition of the 
Commission, though they had agreed to it, and they 
pointed out that, as the judges were not unanimous, the 
majority did not necessarily bind the minority. It is true 
that no such provision existed in the basis of contract, 
simply because it was not believed to be required, and it is 
perhaps more easy to say that, until the Americans were cast 
in damages, no such objection to the tribunal was ever 
raised. The objection was, however, so puerile, and so 


utterly unworthy of a great nation, that the Government 
felt ashamed to press it, and up to date we had believed that 
the controversy was at anend. This, it appears, was a mis- 
take. For the last few months a smart correspondence has 
been going on between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Evarts, the 
American Secretary of State, the sole object of which, on the 
side of the latter, seems to be an attempt to evade payment 
of that five millions-and-a-half of dollars. The correspon- 
dence has been published by the American newspapers, but 
as yet we possess only a telegraphic summary of it. How- 
ever, from what we can gather, it would seem that the New- 
foundland and American fishermen have had quarrels, 
and that the former have appealed to their Government 
for redress. That Government in its turn has appealed to 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Salisbury has replied that he can- 
not coerce the Newfoundland Government. Mr. Evarts’ re- 
joinder is that the Americans made a treaty not with New- 
foundland, but with England, and that he declines to pay 
five-and-a-half millions for privileges which any provincial 
legislature may render nugatory at will, And so the case 
stands. 

Into its merits or demerits, for the reason mentioned, we 
cannot enter. We can only trust that the affair is not so 
unpleasant as on the first blush it looks. If it is a mere 
quibble toavoid paying what an international tribunal awarded, 
then such sharp attorneyism will ruin the American credit 
for honourable dealing to an extent for which the sum in 
dispute is no equivalent. If, on the other hand, the local 
regulations of the Newfoundland authorities prevent the 
American fishermen getting their just rights under the treaty, 
owing to a conflict of jurisdictions, such as that involved in 
our dispute with America regarding the Extradition Treaty, then 
this must be removed. Nolocallawcanannul an imperial treaty 
unless, indeed, it was expressly stipulated that the provisions 
of the Treaty should be subordinated to these local customs 
or colonial laws of an older date. Finally, if the outrages 
on the Americans by their stalwart Newfoundland rivals are 
merely the frequent squabbles which even fishermen on our 
own coast indulge in, the St. John’s law courts, and not the 
Imperial Government, is the quarter where reparation must 
be sought. The American authorities may depend that we 
have too great a regard for the friendship of the United 
States, and for the principle involved in friendly arbitration 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, to imperil either 
if we can avoid doing so. At the same time, Mr. Evart may 
rest assured that any such silly threat as a refusal to pay us 
our damages will not have the slightest effect in coercing us. 
The United States is still a young nation, and has many of 
the traits of youth, and the latest display is certainly not the 
least puerile. As for the New York Herald vapouring about 
war and so forth, both parties to the dispute have long ago 
learned to treat such rubbish at its true value, and that is— 


nothing. 





THE FRENCH VOLCANO. 


Since the introduction of steam locomotion and the inven- 
tion of submarine telegraph cables, our means of communi- 
cation with the Continent have made such giant strides that 
the progress of many previous centuries sinks into insig- 
nificance. We are now united to foreign countries by so 
many powerful bonds of politics, trade, finance, and society, 
that any interruption of peaceful relations even with a distant 
country produces a much more serious effect in England than, 
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it did half a century ago. With none have we now so much 
in common as with our old enemy, “vance, and there is 
probably hardly a firm in England which would not be more 
or less affected by any disturbance on the other side of the 
Channel. Our social relations are not less numerous, though 
they may be less important, than our commercial ones, for 
the crowd which yearly travels on the Continent almost 
always makes its first halt at Paris, and the friendships 
which have sprung up between French and English families 
have year by year become more numerous as the opportu- 
nities for forming them and keeping them up have increased. 

It is, therefore, only natural that Englishmen should look 
forward with unanimous satisfaction to a long period of 
tranquillity in France, and hope that the young Republic will, 
year by year, increase its hold on the nation, and prove a 
bulwark against those repeated revolutions which not 
only disturb every one of the countless fibres of the 
body commercial, but inflict on. our friends an immense 
amount of misery and invariably retard their progress for 
years. This universal wish has, we fear, caused us to look at 
the present condition of French affairs through rose- 
coloured spectacles; and the imposing show which is about 
to close its doors has, no doubt, also largely contributed to 
make us take a sanguine view of France’s future. Surely, we 
have thought, said, and read, a nation which has recovered 
so marvellously from the deep wounds inflicted by war and 
anarchy must desire nothing so much as peace abroad and at 
home, and must, more than any other, shrink back from that 
ghastly spectre of Revolution which has visited it so often 
and with such fatal results. 

Although these premises may be right, we fear that the 
conclusion cannot be drawn quite apodictically. France, no 
doubt, desires to be free from disturbance, but party feeling 
still runs so high that it is very doubtful whether this desire 
is likely to be fulfilled. The violent discussions which have re- 
cently taken place inthe Chambers cannot be put down as mere 
excesses of oratory, and as no more affecting French politics 
than the occasional explosions of enthusiastic Irish members 
affect tranquillity in England. The scenes at Versailles are but 
the symptoms of a disease which is as yet far from being 
cured, and of which convalescence has hardly set in. When 
the men of the sixteenth of May resigned office, and the Mar- 
shal, bowing to the will of the majority, summoned more 
Liberal politicians to the Cabinet, it was hoped, and possibly 
believed, that the Liberal Republic would, by avoiding the 
faults of preceding Governments, gradually rally round it the 
more moderate leaders of the Imperialists and Orleanists, 
and rapidly gain ground, so that the Opposition would be- 
come more like that in our own Parliament—a party anxious 
to obtain power, but desirous of preserving the main outlines 
of the constitution. It was, of course, always anticipated 
that a small fraction of irreconcilables would remain, just 
as there are Home Rulers and Republicans in the English 
House of Commons; but this fraction, it was said (particu- 
larly by English newspapers), would become daily weaker, and 
would not materially affect the policy of the country. 

These hopes have, so far, not been fulfilled, and there 
remains but a short time for their realisation, since the elec. 
tion of a new President in 1880 must inevitably again rouse 
party spirit to the utmost. The revelations made last week 
during the inquiry into the validity of sundry elections 
which inquiries are conducted in France by the full House) 
have proved that the present Ministers have not avoided the 
mistakes made by their predecessors, and that, although it was 


alleged that official candidatures were abolished, prefects, 
sub-prefects, and mayors, as well as all other civil employés, 
vied with each other in attempting to obtain the return of 
the candidate whose election was likely to be most pleasing 
to the Government. That M. Buffet influenced the elections 
by all the enormous means which an intensely centralised 
administration and pliable army of employés gave him ig 
notorious; it appears, however, that the innumerable 
changes made in the whole civil service by the pre- 
sent Government has only resulted in this influence being 
modified in its tendency, not in its ceasing altogether. It is 
obvious that, so long as every official, from the prefect or 
viceroy of a department down to the peasant mayor of a 
village, is allowed to employ the whole machinery of intimi- 
dation, promises, bribery more or less open, and corruption of 
every description, to gain votes for the favoured candidate, 
the Chambers at Versailles cannot represent the true feeling 
of the country. It must be admitted that the present Libera] 
majority was formed, not by, but in the teeth of, all these 
influences, and it may therefore be assumed that the majority 
of the country truly desires a Liberal Republic. Yet the 
course pursued by the Ministers since their accession leads 
an impartial observer to doubt whether they are really 
so sure of their power as they profess to be. Yield- 


ing to the pressure of those leaders of the Extreme | 


Left, whose opposition they fear to incur, they are gra- 
dually replacing all officials, of every grade, suspected 
of monarchical tendencies, by ‘“ good Republicans.” The 
State business in the public offices at Paris could not, it 
appears, be carried on at all if all the permanent officials, 
many of whom have been employed in them for thirty years, 
were dismissed. On this point, therefore, the Ministers have 
hitherto resisted the demands of their ultra-Radical friends ; 
but, in the Departments, an entire renewal of the whole corps 
of civil servants is constantly urged, and is, we venture to 
say, not far distant. 


It is hardly necessary to point out to English readers what 
disastrous consequences this principle of making employ- 
ment by the State depend upon political opinions must have 
on the permanency of any Government. When it is attempted 
to remove officers commanding regiments for no other reason 
than because they were Imperialists, or to replace a surveyor 
of taxes by a good Republican because the former is known 
to go habitually to confession (and these cases are not 
fictitious), the limit of party warfare is surely overstepped. 
It must inevitably follow that, far from gaining supporters, 
the Government will lose many of those it now possesses ; 
dissatisfaction will be sown broadcast over the whole country, 
especially in the army and civil service, and what is infinitely 
worse, that system of espionnage and secret denunciation 
which was alleged to be one of the great curses of the 
Empire will be again encouraged. Anonymous letters 
accusing mayors, sub-prefects, and other employés of such 
anti-republican acts as protecting monks from rudeness and 
nuns from insult, of habitually dining at houses of acknow- 
ledged Legitimists, or of walking up the street arm-in-arm 
with Monsieur le Curé, not only fill many of the smaller news- 
papers, but are sent by thousands to the higher officials. 
Ote-toi pour que je m’y mette is the watchword of 
the Liberal Republicans, as it was of the Conservatives 
who preceded them. All this is, of course, made use 
of by the Opposition to attack the existing state of 
affairs; they heap incessant abuse on the Republicans, 
and prove by jndisputable evidence that things are nob 
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a whit better than they were. The whole difference appears 
to be that, while formerly an educated minority held the reins 
of power, and the supporters of that minority occupied all 
important posts, the representatives of the majority now 
reign, and intend to keep all the gilt off the gingerbread for 
themselves and their friends. It is, in fact, the American 
system in another form, with this immense distinction, how- 
ever, that while Democrats and Republicans both worship the 
Stars and Stripes and the original American Constitution, 
there are in France four distinct parties, three of whom are 
strongly opposed to any Republic whatever, and who are not 
likely to be gained over to it by the policy at present pursued. 

We see these parties becoming daily more and more exas- 
perated and having daily better grounds for their anger. We 
observe that place-hunting, with all its mean accompani- 
ments, is continually on the increase, and we look in vain for 
any sign of change in the systematic centralisation of all 
power in the hands of the Minister of the Interior. "We can- 
not help acknowledging that, while discipline in the army is 
becoming more and more lax, because it is now absolutely 
necessary, in order that an officer should retain his command, 
that he be popular with his! men—and Frenchmen don’t like 
to be held too tight—scandals in the supply service and in 
the public works department have by no means ceased. In 
short, the Government is successively committing all the 
faults which brought the constitutional régime of Louis 
Philippe, the Republic of 1848, and the Second Empire, to a 
violent end. Reasoning by analogy, therefore, we cannot 
avoid concluding that a Liberal Republic like this will lose 
and not gain adherents, and that the anger of its opponents 
will eventually culminate in a new revolution or in a third 
coup d'état. 





THE LAW OF DISTRESS. 


Itis not long since a gentleman wrote to The Times to com- 
plain of the state of the law under which his horses, placed 
for a night in the stables of a livery-stable keeper, had been 
seized by the owner of the stable for rent due from the tenant. 
Everyone admitted that the case was one of great hardship, 
and that the law sanctioned a gross injustice. Recently, a 
still worse case of wrong, also taking place under the Law of 
Distress, has been made public. Mr. Lake, a Kent farmer, 
sent a number of lambs to graze on a neighbouring farm, not 
knowing that the occupier owed four years’ rent to his land- 
lord, Mr. George Duppa, of Hollingbourne House, near Maid- 
stone, some time High Sheriff of the county of Kent. Soon 
after the lambs had been sent, Mr. Lake found that Mr. 
Duppa’s men had taken possession of them, and refused to 
give them up, as a distress warrant had been issued and the 
tenant of the farm was to be sold up. He called upon Mr. Duppa 
to protest, and was informed by that considerate gentleman 
that he might have the lambs on payment of a sum somewhat 
indefinitely stated as 3001. or 4001. Mr. Lake naturally 
declined to pay any such price for his own sheep, and the 
animals were accordingly sold for 3601., with the farming 
effects, and Mr. Duppa pocketed the money. This high- 
handed proceeding was clearly within the law which allows 
a landlord to distrain on goods found on the land or premises 
in the occupation of a defaulting tenant; and therefore it 
may be said for Mr. Duppa that he wronged Mr. Lake in full 
accordance with the law of the land. To the credit of English 
landlords, however, it must be said that cases in which the 
legal pound of flesh has thus been taken have been exceed- 
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ingly rare in England, though less so in Scotland. If they had 
been more frequent, the Law of Distress would have been 
abolished long ago. But the forbearance of landlords is no 
excuse for the existence of an atrociously unjust law. It is 
intolerable that any one should owe his immunity from an 
outrage, only slightly differing from highway robbery, to the 
generosity or prudence of a landlord, and Mr. Lake’s case 
will be a strong one in the hands of those who are endeavour- 
ing to get the law altered. 

Hitherto, while Scotch farmers have been almost unanimous 
in demanding the abolition of the Law of Hypothec, English 
tenants have cared little about the Law of Distress, which is 
in some respects more objectionable, because more stringent, 
than its Scottish counterpart. But a case like Mr. Lake’s is 
calculated to awaken them to the danger to which they are 
liable, and to render them anxious to have their property 
protected by law, instead of by the mere indulgence of 
landlords. They wrongly suppose that the law is an 
advantage to them, because it induces their landlords to give 
them long credit, and to let them have all the land they like 
to hire without inquiring into their means of doing 
justice to it. It is said that, under the security given 
to landlords by the Law of Distress, a man who has saved a 
little money may take a farm, and so rise in the world. He 
may do so if he is both fortunate and skilful; but the 
effect of the indulgence which the law fosters is far 
more likely to entrap men into taking more land than 
they have capital to manage to advantage, and so to lead to 
their ruin and loss to all creditors except their landlords. 
Besides this, as the keen-sighted Scotch farmers see very 
clearly, one effect of the law is to increase the competition 
for farms, and so unduly to enhance rents. They complain 
that landlords, protected by the Law of Hypothec, will accept 
any “man of straw” as a tenant if he will pay a high rent, 
and that, as needy speculators, who have little to lose, will 
pay almost any rent for land in the hope that a fortunate 
season will set them well on their legs, rents are put up to 
an extent which is ruinous to honest farmers who intend to 
pay their creditors. The result of this state of things in 
Scotland has recently been made painfully apparent by fre- 
quent bankruptcies amongst farmers, while the landlord gets 
off scot-free with the spoils of his abnormally enhanced rent 
in his pocket. 

If farmers will not move in this matter—and when did 
they ever take concerted action except in striving to preserve 
the duty on corn, and to keep down wages?—there is no 
reason why other people should not insist on the abolition of 
an utterly unjust law. It isastonishing that, in a commercial 
country like this, merchants, bankers, and tradesmen should 
so long have tolerated the landlord’s prior claim upon those 
who are his and their common debtors. They see a man take 
possession of a large farm, and naturally suppose that he is 
a man of capital. The landlord is the only person who has a 
good opportunity of ascertaining the amount of his tenant’s 
capital, and if he admits him to a farm he inspires confidence 
amongst those who supply implements, manures, and feeding 
stuffs. Yet the man who, by his culpable carelessness, leads 
others astray is the only one to escape loss in a case of bank- 
ruptey. Nor is this the worst; for the landlord commonly 
escapes loss by seizing the goods, or taking the chief portion 
of the proceeds of the sale of goods supplied by the other 
creditors, who cannot touch anything till the landlord’s 
claim has been fully satisfied. : 

The Law of Distress, as it affects house property, is only a 


— 


—_— 
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little less objectionable than its incidence on agricultural 
holdings. It is true that now lodgers’ goods are exempt from 
seizure by the landlord for rent; but tradesmen’s goods, sold 
to householders, who take grand houses without sufficient 
means to pay rent and expenses, are not exempt. Everyone 
is familiar with the excuses that are made for the law in rela- 
tion to house rent; but they, with the plea urged in favour 
of agricultural distress, are altogether inadequate to prove 
the justice of affording to landed and house property an ad- 
vantage which no other kinds of property possess. The Law 
of Distress was made by landlords for landlords, and it is by 
and for landlords that it is upheld. 





RUSSIAN ACTIVITY ON THE CASPIAN. 
II. 


What has happened since the Imperial Eagle was hoisted 
once more over the stockade of Kizil Arvat is a matter of 
conjecture. It is known, however, on the authority of the 
Novoe Vremya and private advices, that General Lomakin has 
captured several other Turcoman posts beyond Kizil Arvat, 
and that he is still creeping along the Persian frontier in the 
direction of Merve. Rumours are current in St. Petersburg 
that he has received instructions to occupy Merve itself, and, 
if this be not the case, it would be interesting to know what 
has become of the 10,000 men that were massed a few weeks 
ago at Petrovsk on the coast of the Caspian, opposite Kras- 
novodsk, and which, according to the Tiflis Gazette, have left 
the port in steamers for some unknown destination. That 
Russia would experience no difficulty in concealing any 
movement she might make in that quarter is shown by the 
fact that: General Lomakin was able to collect five or six 
thousand men at Chikisliar, and eventually to advance and 
occupy Kizil Arvat without the faintest whisper being heard 
until the fortress had fallen. As to the obstacles that 
exist between the country thus far occupied, and the Tekke 
city on the Mourgab, they are of a very insignificant character, 
and could be easily overcome by the Russian forces. The 
road, without any impediment to artillery, lies the greater 
part of the distance along the border of fruitful Khorassan, 
and, besides being well supplied with streams flowing from 
the northern slope of the Kopet Dagh, is noted for the rich- 
ness of the grass along its course, and the heavy crops of corn 
growing contiguous to the friendly shelter of the Turco- 
man stockades. The facility with which water and pro- 
visions might be obtained for an advancing force is 
shown by the fact that each of the sixty Turcoman forts 
that lie between Kizil Arvat and Merve is situated 
alongside a mountain stream, and that the settlements 
boast of herds of horses and cattle, and frequently of 
camels also. The resistance offered by these forts, or, more 
properly speaking, strongholds—for they are not armed 
with cannon, and are only meant for defence against the de- 
sert nomads—could not, under any circumstances, be long 
maintained, and the defenders would soon find, if they in- 
vited an attack, that the loose stone walls of their ancient 
castles were of no more avail against Lomakin’s camel train 
than their lances and matchlocks are against the rockets 
which the commander has recently received from Kertch. 
Colonel Venukoff has stated, in a recent article on the Turco- 
mans, that an advance from the Attrek upon Merve with four 
or five thousand men would be the easiest thing in the world, 
and the same view as regards the route to be followed is 


shared by Captain Burnaby and Vambéry. It will, there. 
fore, be not surprising if we hear shortly that the Governor 
of the Transcaspian district is pushing on rapidly with his 
successes, and that the Russian Government intends to 
occupy Merve as a counterpoise to the English advance upon 
Cabul. 

Simultaneously with this warlike activity in the Turcoman 
territory is the large increase of steamers and transports 
which Russia is making to her flotilla in the Caspian Sea. 
The necessity of this, except for a hostile purpose, is not 
easily apparent, and it seems to us only part of the general 
preparation for further action which finds other outlets on 
the Caucasian Peninsula in the shape of the railways which 
the Government is constructing from Vladikavkaz to Erivan, 
and from Poti to Kars. Probably, no spot in the Russian 
Empire offers such a convenient reservoir for miliary strength 


| as the landlocked Caspian Sea. Its parent stream, the Volga, 


drains, with its tributary rivers and navigable canals, the latter 
of which, for size, deserve the name of rivers also, the richest 
and most populous provinces in the Empire, and all the vast 
resources which lie between the Oural and the Baltic could 
be concentrated without fear of attack on the Persian coast 
of the Caspian. In attacking Europe Russia loses a large 
proportion of her strength on the abominable roads and 
wretched railways which converge towards Austria and 
Turkey. But,in a movement upon Asia, her magnificent 
waterway becomes an important factor in her favour, and 
there is practically no limit to the troops and supplies she 
ean collect at her ports on the Persian coast. Of this cir- 
cumstance Russian strategists are fully aware, and it will be 
well, therefore, if we maintain a vigilant watch for a while over 
the Czar’s warlike movements in the Caspian. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 





THE HITCH IN THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK 
LIQUIDATION. 


Nobody with the least spark of humanity would purposely 
aggravate the already oppressive calamities which have 
befallen the unfortunate shareholders of the City of Glasgow 
Bank. It is not improbable that, when the immiense deficit 
for which they are jointly and severally responsible comes to 
be minutely reckoned, it will not fall far short of 8,000,0007. 
It is estimated that, even if a call of 2,0007. upon the 1002. 
stock could be realised, the total product would not much 
exceed 5,000,0007. Yet there would seem to be no reasonable 
prospect of the liquidators being successful in grinding out 
even this inadequate sum, though every stitch of the share- 
holders’ property should be sacrificed in the attempt. But, 
the payment of so heavy a call would still leave a deficiency 
of 3,000,0007. Whatever view of the dismal situation may 
be taken, therefore, the absolute and irretrievable ruin, we 
fear, of every proprietor becomes inevitable in the end, apart 
from the not less appalling disaster which also threatens the 
Caledonian Bank, that institution being reported to have 
unwittingly become involved in responsibilities of copart- 
nership. No sooner had the liquidators appointed at the 
meeting of the shareholders of the City of Glasgow Bank 
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entered on their onerous duties than they were confronted by 
certain London creditors, who insisted on a metropolitan 
accountant being added. to their number for the express 
purpose of representing English interests. To secure this 
object the Court in Edinburgh has been petitioned, and the 
demand has been backed up by a threat that, unless the 
liquidators now acting under the mandate of the share- 
holders consent to accept an English colleague, steps 
will be taken to throw the whole concern into bankruptcy. 
This unforeseen incident cannot fail to be discouraging 
to the gentlemen at present holding office, especially as 
it occurs so soon after the issue of their notice of 
a first call of 5001., and there is reason to fear that this con- 
tretemps is but an earnest of a fruitful crop of litigation 
which appears likely to result from the disastrous and com- 
plicated business. Mr. Jamieson and hisassociates in the winding 
up of the estate, not unnaturally, object to admit another to 
share their labours. They hold that, in the interestsof the credi- 
tors, things should be allowed to remain as they are. They 
point, not without considerable justification, to the more ex- 
peditious and economical system of liquidation which prevails 
in Scotland, as compared with the tedious, costly, and in 
every respect unsatisfactory practice followed, for the most 
part, by English accountants. They remind us that, as their 
supreme wish is to secure, if possible, twenty shillings in the 
pound for all the creditors without distinction, they are en- 
deavouring to safeguard the rights equally of those North 
and South of the Tweed. And the appointment of an English 
liquidator would, they maintain, increase expense without 
bringing any corresponding advantage. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Brightwen and Co., and those 
London bankers and discount brokers who support their 
action in the Scotch Court of Session, argue that, while they 
have the utmost confidence in the integrity and ability of the 
present liquidators, nevertheless, being Scotchmen, and sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of pre-eminently Scotch associa- 
tions, it is just possible that they might be unconsciously, 
but still unduly, influenced by sympathy for the shareholders, 
who are also chiefly resident in the North. It is further 
claimed that a portion of the bank’s acceptances, amounting 
roundly to a million and a half, are held in London, and that 
the affairs of Smith, Fleming, and Co., are so closely inter- 
woven with those of the bank that at least one English 
official should be appointed capable of looking at the details 
of the liquidation from an English point of view. Again, 
the Scotch banks have agreed to cash the notes of the City of 
Glasgow Bank on presentation, and to advance to depositors 
—not being shareholders—ten shillings in the pound. Many 
of the shareholders have also stakes in these other institu- 
tions, not excepting the liquidators themselves, and it is 
thought to be hardly equitable that, with this network of 
one-sided influences around, the gentlemen at present engaged 
in administering the affairs of the estate, London should be 
unrepresented. It is indisputable that there is a good deal 
to be said for both sides, and we persist in hoping that the 


work of speedy liquidation may not be unnecessarily retarded | 


by the existing disagreement, but that some friendly compro- 
mise may be found which will be satisfactory to both parties. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that there is a certain 
anomaly in the recent procecdings of the shareholders. When 
a firm becomes insolvent under ordinary cireumstances, the 
invariable custom, we believe, is for the books to be tempo- 
rarily placed in the hands of trustworthy accountants, with 


@ view to a statement of assets and liabilities being prepared 





and laid before the creditors, who are expressly called 
together to determine whether the estate shall be wound up 
in liquidation or in bankruptcy. It is for creditors alone to 
decide on and through what agency the concern shall be dealt 
with. But in this instance a very different course has been 
adopted. The books were promptly and faithfully examined 
by competent and impartial persons, and an approximate 
statement of accounts rendered as far as the imperfect 
materials at command would allow. The shareholders were 
then convened, and the ascertained facts placed before them. 
They honestly and bravely expressed their intention to pay up 
in full, and agents were accordingly nominated to levy upon 
them pro rata the amount that might be needed for that. pur- 
pose. To this procedure, as far as it went, there could be no 
real objection. But, when the proprietors’ meeting was 
held, the painful discovery had not been fully made that it 
was extremely doubtful whether they could ever accomplish 
payment in full. This has now unfortunately been ascer- 
tained to be the case; and on this supposition the leading 
London creditors venture to think that the appointment 
of the present liquidators cannot be sustained by law, 
and that such functionaries can only receive a legal com- 
mission to act from a meeting of creditors formally sum- 
moned. The London creditors profess the deepest commisera« 
tion for the shareholders, and seem anxious to treat them 
with the most tender consideration. At the same time, they 
believe there is nothing in this compassionate feeling incom- 


patible with the vindication of their lawful rights, and the’ 


effort to recover as much as possible of their property. As 
it is far from certain that the estate will yield twenty shil- 
lings in the pound, the creditors in the metropolis are bold 
enough to declare that they ought not to be ignored in the 
selection of liquidators, and it cannot be said that in this 
respect their opinion is contrary either to law or equity. 


The position of matters is evidently felt on all hands to be 
very critical. Mr. Jamieson spent the greater part of last 
week in endeavouring to reconcile the principal London 
creditors to arrangements as they stand, but, as we are 
informed, with indifferent success. About thirty of them 
met him at an informal conference, held in the City last 
Saturday, when he reiterated in behalf of his colleagues their 
fixed determination to resist the proposal of Messrs. Bright- 
wen and Co., and others, in regard to the nomination of an 
English representative; but it was understood that he and 
his friends would not object to the appointment of a con- 
sultative committee to protect London interests. The meeting 
was adjourned to the 13th instant, without any decision being 
reached. The more the policy of a consultative committee is 
canvassed, however, the more is it felt by many of the creditors 
here to be an inadequate concession to their demands, inas- 
much as such a body would possess no official power either in 
manipulating the particulars of the estate or in controlling the 
action of liquidators, who are simply nominees of the share- 
holders. It cannot be doubted that the situation is beset 
with grave difficulties, and Scotchmen, perhaps even more 
than Englishmen, have the reputation of being obstinate in 
clinging to their opinions. It is obvious that the affair cannot 
rest where it is. Both sides are resolute in the maintenance 
of their convictions, and there is room for apprehension, 
as this troublesome business has been inaugurated amidst 
dissensions, that, unless these can soon be healed, the defunct 
carcass of the City of Glasgow Bank may become the prey of 
legal vultures, and the creditors be left with a miserably 
disappointing return for all their anxiety and patience, 
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COLONIAL TRUST CORPORATION. 


Some mystery hangs about this company which should be 
cleared up. It is not, we believe,in a very flourishing con- 
dition, and a few lines recently appeared in a journal, which 
does not boast of a large circulation, reflecting very strongly, 
but, we are informed, very justly, on the company’s affairs. 
One Wednesday, the above-mentioned journal published the 
following telegram :— 

From To 
T. M. Gadd, 

Colonial Trust Corporation, The Publisher of X—, 

31, Palmerston-buildings. Fleet-street. 

Your comments have just been brought to my notice. Have 
the goodness to let some confidential person wait on me. 


Now, what did Mr. Gadd want with the confidential person 
from the X—— office? Surely, if the comments were unjust, 
the company could have found means of contradicting them 
through one or other of the dailies. And, if they were just, 
we should have thought that Mr. Gadd would have preferred 
avoiding all intercourse with those who published them. 








NEW LOANS. 


A great many operators in the stock markets have taken 
it into their heads that Saturday evening at the Mansion 
House will bring forth Ministerial declarations of a pacific 
nature. On the strength of this and cheaper money, prices 
have been buoyant, Consols rising one percent. The specula- 
tion is, however, weak, and, if the optimist views are upset, 
next week will see a very sharp relapse. On the other hand, 
if the speeches are capable of the construction which is anti- 
cipated, a further rise is inevitable. People are tired of the 
long period of inaction, and apparently want to gamble. The 
cold water which has been thrown on new enterprise seems 
likely to simmer, in spite of the violent attempts of some 
critics. Two new loans have been issued, both of which 
have been violently attacked. One, the Quebec loan, has 
already proved a success, having been all sold at and above 
the issue price, and the other, Egyptian Mortgage, brought 
out by Messrs. Rothschild, must, despite the misstatements 
of City editors, also go well. The Khedive is well tied down, 
and cannot get free from the chains which now bind him, and 
the practical protectorate of Egyptian finance, at least so far 
as this new loan is concerned, now undertaken by France 
and England, is naturally displeasing to those who pro- 
phesied, three years ago, that no more dividends would be 


paid. 





GAS SHARES. 


The ill-advised people who sacrificed their gas shares in a 
hurry are evidently repenting their rashness, for the stock 
is now moving upwards. Without going into the relative 
merits of gas and electric light, we would remind the holders 
of these securities that it will be some time before the requiem 
of gas is sung, and that there is a large margin before the 
shares can reach the level of “ unprofitable investments.” It 
is evident that the dealers who have them in their possession 
do not mean to part with them at present prices, and we 
strongly advise all holders at least to wait and see the turn 
that events are likely to take and not to be over anxious to 
get oud, 


THE EXAMINER. 





THE LEPROSY OF JOURNALISM. 
Il.—Tue Non-Sociery Papers. 


The faults we reprobated in our last article on this subject, 
re-appear in a less degree as we descend the scale, not of 
journalistic literature, for it would be an insult to our readers 
to place the self-styled “Society” journals at its summit, but 
of price. It is well known that, while the virtues of the upper 
classes seldom penetrate very far downwards, their vices are 
imitated with a laudable accuracy by the lower orders. Of 
late years, a number of papers have sprung up which are to 
do duty for the society journals to those who cannot afford 
to pay sixpence. <A penny or twopence generally suffices to 
buy a copy of what is sometimes termed sporting and some- 
times dramatic, but is always supposed to be humourous. We 
say supposed to be, for real humour is as remote from the 
columns of these periodicals as the Sermon on the Mount. 
The great joke of one of them consists in assuming that man 
is never happy unless he is either half or quite drunk. Once 
having established this postulate, the rest is easy. On the 
basis of the alleged fact that the aim and object of every 
one’s existence is to obtain as large a quantity of spirits as 
possible without paying for them, it is easy to construct an 
imaginary world in which a number of singular adventures 
occur. It is true that very little variety of invention is dis- 
played. People are constantly being brought up in the police 
courts (Marlborough-street, for choice) for being drunk and 
incapable, fined five shillings, or locked up. It had generally 
been supposed that such a position is a disgrace to any man; 
this journal considers it at worst an unfortunate accident, 
and an assumption which might afford a gleam of humour; 
if made once, becomes simply ineffably silly when repeated 
in different forms for an incessant number of weeks. Again, 
another great joke which appears to amuse the British public 
immensely is the pawning of a watch, and the different mis- 
fortunes which overtake the pawner in consequence. Nor is 
any great amount of thought wasted in working out these 
adventures ; they are of the dirty, sordid, vulgar. type, 
which may be heard recited over and over again every morn- 
ing at any metropolitan police court. The joke seems to 
consist in printing and publishing what any one may hear 
repeated ad nauseam every day of his life by going to Bow- 
street. Occasionally, an extremely ancient Joe Miller appears 
to enliven the dreary vulgarity of the columns; and through 
the whole runs the same personal vein which we could not 
condemn too strongly when speaking of the Society papers- 
In this class it is not Lord A or Count B who is spoken of as 
a personal friend of the Editor, and coarsely addressed by his 
Christian name, but some well known publican, jockey, or 
actress. It is the same practice removed a few steps lower 
down the social scale. 

The name of these papers is invariably a misleading one; 
they are supposed to be concerned with sports, the drama, 
and politics. In fact, however, they do nothing but repro- 
duce the scurrility of the dregs of society. They have occa- 
sional flashes of wit; and some men contribute to them who 
could take a good place in the foremost rank of the writers. 
of the age. But it is weary work looking for witty sayings 
or clever notes up and down long pages of impertinent rubbish. 

In one respect, these papers are far superior to those which 


\ formed the subject of our last article. They are much more 
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honest. Their jokes are very poor and very vulgar; their 
“ good” stories are very bad; their clever sayings are mostly 
stolen, and paste and scissors are the most absolutely neces- 
sary articles towards producing them. But they are, at any 
rate, comparatively honest. They do not pretend to move in 
cultivated and refined circles. We verily believe that many 
of those who contribute to them are much nearer polite 
society than the writers in the sixpenny journals. But they 
don’t pretend ; they frankly acknowledge that they were not 
asked to Lady X’s ball, or to Mrs. Y’s garden party, although 
they wish they had been. There is, in short, no humbug 
about them except that amount of humbug which is insepa- 
rable from a journal which does not really aim at the objects 
which, on its title page, it pretends to pursue. . 

For one great fault, which we are almost tempted to call a 
crime, all these journlists, “ Society” and otherwise, are 
responsible. Far from attempting to raise the standard of 
their readers, they studiously lower it. They appeal to all 
the worst and most vulgar passions of human nature. In 
their columns, successful vice is not condemned, but 
held up as worthy of imitation, or, at best, good-humouredly 
laughed, not at, but with. Tale-bearing and the love 
of scandal is fostered to an inordinate extent. The 
vanity of certain people is flattered by favourable notices 
and portraits; that of others is stimulated by the hope of 
a similar distinction. All earnest thought, every serious 
pursuit, is written down as tiresome, and philosophers or 
professors are the favourite butts for ridicule. Fashionable 
vices are encouraged; no word of condemnation on the grossest 
outrages is ever written, unless it be to sell the paper by a 
sensational article. The standard of morality is so low that 
it becomes very doubtful whether these journals have any 
standard of morality at all, and, unfortunately, they drag 
their readers down with them. Satisfied if they have the 
laugh on their side, all honest indignation and all real feeling 
is put down as clap-trap and derided as silly. In the one class, 
the highest felicity is assumed to be attained when moving 
among “ good” people in a fashionable house ; in the other, 
where, having won a lot of bets over some wretched horse, a 
pleasant evening can be spent in a public-house bar. These 
principles are not honestly enunciated; on the contrary, the 
society journals assume a lofty standard of morality, but 
they one and all flood the land with scandal and thinly-veiled 
immorality, and the number of their readers is an evil 
symptom of the degeneracy of England in all that is honest, 
cleanly, and thoughtful. 


SOLDIER SERVANTS. 
(BY OUR MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR.) 


In most paths of life one is apt to find round men placed 
in square holes, and square men in round holes; that is to 
say, men following positions for. which they have not the 
smallest taste, aptitude, or ability, whereas in some other 
walks they would be shining lights; and it is rare, indeed, 
that a man is equally suited to any office he may be called 
upon to take. For instance, the pompous butler of every-day 
life would feel somewhat nonplussed if he was suddenly told 
he had to cook a chateaubriand, or beefsteak aw beurre 
danchois, as would the coachman were he ordered to do my 
lady’s hair @ la Pompadour. Yet there is a class of men 
who are expected to be able to do anything at any moment, 
no matter how different from what they are used to, no matter 


how incongruous—and the extraordinary part is that they 
do contrive to do it; somehow, by intuition as it were, they 
manage to perform, in a fairly creditable way, every service 
that is required of them. I allude to “Soldier Servants.” 
One would imagine that a soldier, judging from what he was 
before he enlisted, would be far from being a good valet de 
chambre, still less a good general servant ; but this isan error. 
How they manage to pick up their knowledge is a marvel. Men 
that you see, under the hands of the drill corporal, actively 
engaged in trying to knock their comrade’s eye out with the 
muzzle of their rifles, or executing a serio-comic war dance, 
vulgarly called the goose step, to their own discomfort and to 
the very evident disgust of their instructor for the time 
being, are not the stamp that you would pick out for 
ministering to all your wants. But the rifle adjusted satis- 
factorily, the war dance ended, and the “ act drop ” of recruit 
drill having come down, you may search the world over and 
not find so willing or so handy a squire elsewhere as our young 
soldier, the younger the better, because of his freshness; for 
he will not be so up to the “tricks of the trade” (there 
are tricks in this as in every other trade) as the older hands. 
Still, it is a wonderful transformation; exit Bill Hodges, 
enter Captain A’s man. Let us glance at what he has to do, 
and what he gets for doing it. In barracks he calls his 
master at the exact time appointed, brings his hot water, 
fills his bath, has to see that his sword, uniform, and 
other things are clean and ready for him, helps him to 
dress, orders his breakfast, or, may be, has to bring it to his 
quarters. As soon as his master’s toilet is finished he has to 
make the bed, brush and tidy the room, empty the bath and 
basins, and do the work of a housemaid; that over, he has to 


run across to the barracks and see to his own kit, or, perhaps, © 


turn out for parade himself. Should his master be for guard, 
he will have to mount also, and, besides his duties as a soldier, 
he will have to fetch and carry everything that may be 
wanted in the officers’ guard-room. The same routine 
in the evening again; dress clothes or mess things to 
see to, hot water, basins, and bedmaking; and then he 
takes his turn at waiting at mess, where he must appear in 
livery, smart as a new pin. Besides these multifarious 
duties, he is responsible for all his masters things, has to run 
any errands, or carry any message or correspondence of 
whatever sort, and wherever he may be sent with it, and also 


to keep his eyes open, and, above all, his mouth shut. Should — 


“the Captain” be a hunting man, he will be further expected 
to have a thorough knowledge of hunting things, able to clean 
top boots and leather breeches, and turn his master out as 
well as any one in the field. So much for lifein barracks. In 
camp, or autumn maneuvres, his work will be doubled, for, 
before he attends to his own wants, the tent will have to be 
got up and everything unpacked. Daily will he have to 
shoulder his rifle, and, after a long tramp, if he comes back 
tired and footsore, he will still have to do all his servant’s work, 
and on off occasions, he may have to turn cook and caterer 


to boot. In fact, there is no knowing what he may not be» 
called upon to do. Yet, he does everything with seemingly 


little trouble, always willing, always cheerful, with a wonder- 
ful knack of getting his master and himself the best of what- 
ever there is to be had. The way a soldier servant will trans- 
form a quarter in barracks, from a whitewashed barn, with 
four bare walls, and the elegant furniture provided by the 
Government, into a comfortable bed and sitting room, with 
carpet, easy chairs, and every requisite, in the shortest possi- 
ble time, is a feat not to be excelled by Messrs. Maskelyne 
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and Cooke, or any other of the corps of marvel workers, or 
wizards of north, east, south, or west. And now for remunera- 
tion. He is, as a servant, entitled to ten shillings per month in 
addition to his pay, and half-a-crown or three shillings a 
month for pipeclay, blacking, and other little necessaries. He 
gets a suit of mess clothes, that is, dress clothes to wait at 
mess in, and shirts and collars, white ties, and shoes; also a 
suit of “dittoes” for everyday wear. That is what his 
acknowledged remuneration is. Of course, as a rule, he gets 
more, and there are many perquisites, such as left-off clothes 
and stray tips; but I can safely affirm that he is, as a rule, 
twice as good a servant as any civilian, and one quarter as 
expensive ; indeed, he can very often show the “ gentleman’s 
gentleman” (who, by the way, is no small member of society 
in his own estimation), should he be staying with his master 
in a large country house, many a wrinkle that that worthy 
did not wot of, and, in any difficulty of obtaining the neces- 
sary supplies of hot or cold water, &c., &c., our soldier will 
have all he wants ready before the others have thought about 
it. I remember well, on one occasion, an officer was staying at 
a country house in December for shooting, and there had been 
a ball the night before, at which his servant had assisted as 
one of the ministering angels of the supper table. On waking 
in the morning his servant produced a tumbler, a bottle of 
brandy, and one of soda water, which he had secreted 
from the supper-room the night before, and, on his master 
asking for a cup of tea, the man replied, “In a minute, 
sir,’ and going outside into the passage, promptly secured 
the hostess’s breakfast, that had been left for a moment by 
her unwitting abigail outside her room. 

Packing is the one thing that seems to be his bugbear, and 
it is a long time before he masters the art, as I can personally 
testify. My kit was being packed up fora move, and I had a 
new servant, who had not long joined, a smart lad who, in every 
other respect, had proved an excellent investment, but the 
packing bothered him terribly, and on going into my room I 
found him, with his boots off, walking up and down on the top 
of my bullock trunk, which he had filled up witha heterogeneous 
mass of things, a few clothes being spread on the top, on 
which he was performing a pas seul. On my asking him 
what the deuce he was about, he replied, rather ruefully, 
“T’ve been walking up and down these ’ere things for five 
minutes, sir, and I cannot get the lid to go down.” As I 
found he had packed a water-can and some other bed- 
chamber utensils in the box, I was not surprised. This little 
difficulty arranged, everything went as smoothly as possible. 
Iam sorry to say, however, that the difficulty of obtaining 
the servants of old is daily on the increase in the Army; short 
service and the drafting and volunteering system is rapidly 
doing away with the man so truthfully described by Charles 
Lever. Faithful as a Newfoundland, sharp as a needle, mute 
as a sphynx, and always ready and cheerful, he will be a 
Joss indeed, and one that will be keenly and widely felt should 
he die out, for all the comfort of the officer, so far as his 
daily necessities go, depends almost entirely on his soldier 
servant. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 
I.—AvorpasLe Mecnanricat Accrpents. 


Scarcely a month passes without a terrible mining accident 
startling us with a fresh proof of the perils undergone by 
those who work in the bowels of the earth to extract there- 
from the coal and iron which are the backbone of England’s 


greatness. And such a catastrophe is immediately followed 
by a chorus of abuse, showered indiscriminately on owners, 
miners, and engineers, by kind-hearted people who know 
nothing at all about it. After this comes the inquiry, with 
the gratifying result that no one is to blame, and that it was 
nobody’s fault. 

Now, it is perfectly true that accidents can occur in 
mines without any one in particular being to blame; it is 
the system, and not the persons who are appointed to carry 
it out, that is wrong, and, in nine cases out’ of ten, no one 
particular practice is recognised as being dangerous until fol- 
lowed by some appalling accident by which several hundred 
lives are lost. 

For the sake of explicitness, we propose, therefore, to 
divide accidents which are, in our opinion, avoidable from 
those which are unavoidable, as far as human foresight can 
judge. Those that are preventible may be generally classified 
under the head of mechanical accidents as distinguished 
from flooding, explosion of firedamp and some forms of falls 
of roof. 

Perhaps, one of the most easily prevented, yet most fertile 
source of peril to life and limb is the hauling plane. Most 
collieries have one or more of these workings. A coal seam 
may be entered with comparative ease in the downcast shaft, 
and possibly may be worked successfully with easy gradients 
for a mile or more ; but generally, in some part of the pit, the 
seam makes a sudden dip at a gradient of one in twenty, or 
even less, for perhaps three hundred yards. On the brow of 
the hill, or “ engine plane,” as it is technically called, a fixed 
hauling engine is placed, to which a tail-rope is attached, and 
loaded tubs are hauled up the incline, the empty tubs run- 
ning back down the hill by gravity to replace them. Even on 
the surface we find walking up hill a tedious matter; much 
more is it so in a heading, perhaps only five feet high, with 
an irregular roof; so the lad in charge of the tubs avoids the 
difficulty by riding up the plane on one. If the tail rope or 
coupling chains get loose, the tubs run back at a tremendous 
speed into the “ fall,” or place where the coal is being got, 
killing, perhaps, two or more persons, and the lad who is 
riding in the tub has but a poor chance of escape. Here is 
an instance of a dangerous yet recognised practice. If the 
lad must ride in one of the tubs, let it be understood that he 
should only do so in the leading one, and all engine plane and 
other tubs should be provided with a self-acting break. 

It is absolutely necessary, when workings are small and 
horses or ponies are used to draw the tubs, that there should 
be plenty of manholes or places of refuge; but, even where 
such now exist, they are not of much use, for they cannot be 
seen till the miner is opposite to them, and are frequently 
used as a place in which to leave pit props; they should, if 
intended for arefuge, be well whitewashed and kept clean by 
the wagon-way men. We consider riding in tubs so fruit- 
fula source of accident in mines that, unless these regulations 
be enforced, the practice should be entirely stopped. 

Shaft accidents, through mistakes in signalling, are quite 
inexcusable, since it is simple insanity to use anything else 
but block electric signals ; so, also, is overwinding, if a detach- 
ing hook is used, but no appliance of this sort can equal in 
safety Williamson’s break, by which overwinding and the re- 
verse, Viz., running into the pit bottom at full speed, are en- 
tirely prevented, and the break power is out of the hands of 
the engine man, being an automatic arrangement actuated by 
a spur wheel on the axis of the winding drum. Falling down 
shafts rarely occur, since they are now very securely fenced, 
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but we cannot too earnestly impress on strangers or visitors 
to a coal mine the risk to the lives of the “cager”’ at the 
bottom, or sinkers, if at work, that is caused by ever 
so small a piece of gravel being thrown down the 
shaft. In our opinion, all sinking operations are attended 
by an unnecessary amount of danger through cheap or 
insufficient tackle, and sinkers themselves are to be censured 
most severely for their neglect in providing themselves with 
proper appliances. Sinking baulks have their handles exposed 
to wet, rust, and cold, night and day, and are never examined; 
chains are used that are quite inadequate ; but, perhaps, the 
worst feature of the case is the systematic carelessness in 
shot firing whilst sinking a pit. All these things can be 
guarded against, and we do not agree with those who say, 
* The sinkers know what they are about, let them do as they 
like.” The British Workman, at all events in his present 
state, is not, in our opinion, fit to be trusted with the care of 
either his own life or that of his fellows. Bad scaffolding and 
stages are a premium on risk to life, and no engineer who 
allows men to work in a 16ft. shaft, with insecure or 
temporary work suspended over their heads, like the 
sword of Damocles, should be permitted to take charge 
of works. Falls of roof are, perhaps, the most fatal 
form of accident, and hewers are generally the victims, 
through insufficient propping. Propping roofs is a most 
expensive operation, not only in material and labour, but also 
in the renewal continually rendered necessary by the “ grind- 
ing” of the roof, as a subsidence is called. Very few persons 
are killed by falls of roof in the travelling or gate roads; it is 
generally the hewer, who, whilst hewing coal, neglects to put 
m sprags or shore props. These men will not stop their piece 
work to put in timbering unless watched, and sometimes we 
have found it necessary to take their picks from them until 
such sprags have been put in. Now the remedy is to have a 
staff of men responsible for the timbering, and to take the 
matter entirely out of the hands of the colliers themselves. 
This is done in some collieries, but the majority leave the 
“setting of sprags,” as it is termed in Staffordshire, to the 
hewers themselves. 

We propose to treat upon blasting, explosion, and fire in 
mines, in another article. The accidents we have treated can 
be prevented, and, in collieries where the engineers are deter- 
mined and conscientious men, as is the case, we hope, in most 
pits in England, means will be taken and rules established to 
prevent the loss of unnecessary lives through individual care- 
lessness. The proportion of lives lost by this class of acci- 
dents is nearly three to one, when compared with the loss of 
life by explosion, and still we live in what we choose to call a 
mechanical age ! 


THE GENTLEMAN HORSE DEALER, 


One of the most difficult problems to solve is what trade, 
profession, or calling, we propose to pursue; and it is a 
matter of some astonishment, considering that this question 
is always before us, how badly we, as a rule, contrive to work 
it out. In most cases very little attention is paid to the 
eternal fitness of things, and the man, or rather boy, whose 
great grandfather contrived to run his ship aground and shift 
the blame on some one else, is destined for the Navy, not on 
account of his aptitude for the sea, but because of the mantle 
of Elijah, or, im otber words, his great grandfather’s cloak, 
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which has descended on him. © Again, another young 
gentleman, who displays a talent for mathematics and 
commerce, is immediately launched into the Army, because 
“Cousin Tom” is such a good soldier; the reverse may 
be the case, and the young soul, “in arms, and eager for 
the fray,” finds himself in the counting house, taking charge 
of a column of figures. Should he evince no particular 
talent of any sort, he is sent to college, in order that he may 
grace the Church, for which, needless to say, he never 
qualifies, a degree being above his capabilities or beyond his 
industry. How can we, where such judgment has been dis. 
played, be surprised if all does not turn out well, if everything 
does not work quite smoothly? We often hear that “ poor 
A’s regiment was so expensive he had to sell out,” a polite 
way of telling us that poor A had outrun the constable or the 
generosity of his brother officers. "Whichever it be, the fact 
remains, he is stranded, sans sow et sans souci. What 
does he do? 


Well, he often turns Gentleman Horse Dealer, that is, 
he brings all the weight of his connection, manners 
and friends, as a gentleman, to bear on and combine with 
the innate roguery that is somehow inseparable from horse 
dealing. He may not mean to cheat. He may mean to be honest 
as the day is long; but it is next door to impossible in that 
trade always to adhere to the plain, unvarnished truth, and 
overstepping the line where honesty ends and fraud com- 
mences is a habit most easy of acquirement, most subtle in 
its development. Besides, it is a game of diamond cut 
diamond, and when everyone is trying to get round you it 
does not take one long to endeavour to return the compli- 
ment. There are many phases of gentlemen horse dealers. 


In fact, they may almost be divided into classes. There is 


the gentleman who breeds, the gentleman who buys cheap at 
the end of one season, and having a small bit of grass land, 
turns his purchases out for a summer’s run, and sells at a profit 
at the commencement of the next, or the gentleman who, 
being a first-rate rider, without the encumbrance of nerves, 
buys regular man-eaters, and transforms them into ladies’ 
hacks, or again, lastly, the gentleman who has his stables in 
London, and will sell you anything from a 400 guinea hunter 
to a 30 guinea dog-cart horse, and is always ready to do 
anything for you, or, if possible, do you personally. 
It is a curious but noticeable fact that these latter are always 
Majors or Captains. Whether they imagine that the name 
bears with it a mystic halo that enhances the value of their 
cattle is not decided, but it would seem as if they attached 
some great importance to it, and it also appears to give them 
a warranty for charging double the price professional dealers 
would ask, and telling double the number of—well, extraor- 
dinary anecdotes—concerning the horses they have for sale. 
Notwithstanding all these advantages, they seldom last long, 
and they generally go from bad to worse, till they vanish 
altogether. One reason for this is that they have not the 
business habits in them necessary for success, and, as a rule, 
the temptations of the racecourse are too much for the Major, 
who, knowing as he may think himself, is sure to be (if he 
has aught of the gentleman left) outmatched in that arena. 
As an instance of this, we can cite a case where a gentle- 
man took to dealing. For some time all went well, 
but eventually he got mixed up in a shady transaction, and 
was lost sight of. The next time he appeared filling the 
office of bookmaker’s clerk to one of the clever division. It 
was not a pleasant rencontre, and, when we remember that he 
was, perhaps, one of a number ina like position, it seems mar. 
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vellous that so many gentlemen should try and compete with 
the trade in the way of horse dealing. 

We unhesitatingly assert that no one who is a gentleman 
can, if he turns horse dealer, remain so, however much he 
may wish it, or try to keep himself free from the numerous 
vices that attend this trade. It is an unequal fight surrounded 
on all sides by trickery and lyinginevery form. Sooner or later, 
he is bound to succumb, and, his self-respect once gone, we 
know the result; he is a lost man. That there are honest 
horse dealers we Jo not deny; in fact, most of the leading 
ones are thoroughly trustworthy, but of them we are not 
speaking; it is to the gentleman ex-officer, who, unfitted for 
aught else, takes to this line of business, that we are issuing 
a note of warning, and if there be any who are meditating 
such a step, and who happen to read these lines, we repeat 
Punch’s oft-quoted monosyllablic advice, “ Don’t.” 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





CHORISTERS AND COSTUMES. 


There can be no doubt that the playgoing public is 
becoming more and more exacting in its requirements, es- 
pecially as regards the minutia of theatrical representation, 
the dressing of the characters, the reality of the scene, and 
the general questions of stage decoration. A few years ago 
three bright green satin chairs, a blue and gold Louis XIV. 
sofa, a table whose vagueness of shape and style was dis- 
creetly hidden by a red tablecloth, a mantelpiece with a 
painted mirror, and two Lowther Arcade vases, were con- 
sidered the fitting equipment for the drawing room of a 
wealthy nobleman ; and, if he were of particularly high birth 
and social position, the management could only convey those 
facts to the audience by the addition of a couple of plaster of 
Paris statues, usually holding candelabra, and suggestive of 
the idea that the haughty lord had been struck with their 
“ chasteness” while visiting a suburban tea-garden, and had 
conveyed them forthwith to his semi-regal mansion. In the 
palmy days of the drama, when Macbeth was presented, 
we know that the usurping thane was accustomed to deck 
himself in the court dress of the period, surmounted by a 
flowing wig, in which, no doubt, the actor looked very hand- 
some, though scarcely, it may be, like Macbeth. That 
Othello should wear anything else except a turban was, 
again, an idea which would have absolutely horrified a stage- 
manager in those times, when, so far as can be made 
out, actors considered the science of archeology altogether 
beneath their dignity, and, for the most part, went upon the 
principle of take care of the sound, and the sense will take 
care of itself. Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hare, Mr. Irving, and 
other intelligent leaders of public taste in matters theatrical, 
have demolished many of these absurdities. A drawing 
room, or a library, when shown upon the stages of 
the Prince of Wales’s or Court Theatre, is now a 
veritable picture of what such an apartmént should be 
when good taste directs the arrangement; or, for the 
matter of that, when the exigencies of the fable neces- 
sitate the semblance of bad taste, as in the case of the 
Bunters’ drawing room, in Mr. Dubourg’s comedy, “New 
Men and Old Acres,” which was an admirable example of the 
taste of the vulgar-minded nouveauz riches. So careful, 
indeed, have managers become that, when it was proposed to 
exhibit the low-roofed, heavy-beamed study of the old Vicar 


of Wakefield, in Mr. Wills’s adaptation, “ Olivia,” the services 
of Mr. Marcus Stone were called into requisition, and by his 
art the absurdity of placing the Vicar in a disproportionate 
chamber some forty feet high was skilfully avoided. Other 
managers have been constrained to follow, ata greater or less 
distance, the example thus set them, and the result is that 
the old familiar room just described is seldom now—except 
occasionally at Drury Lane or the Adelphi perhaps—proudly 
revealed as a replica of 


— those handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell. 


But, while improvement has been so sensibly made in the 
theatre proper, the operatic stage has steadily maintained an 
attitude of “as you were.” In justice, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Gye places masques and pageants upon his stage 
with lavish magnificence. But absurdities of costume still 
linger, traditional tricks‘and habits are steadily maintained, 
and, in the demeanour of the choristers, that care which has 
been bestowed upon nearly all departments of theatrical 
representation is conspicuously wanting. If choristers were 
newly engaged from year to year, this carelessness would be 
more excusable. The same faces for the most part, however, 
and the same voices—or remnants of them—linger on season 
after season from a time, as it seems, whereto the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, and a great recom- 
mendation urged on behalf of these poor old harmony 
producers is that they know the music and business of the 
parts. The music they may know, but, as concerns the 
business, their assumptions are-not by any means realistic 
triumphs. It is now a good many years ago, in one of Mr. 
Dickens’s periodicals, Mr. John Hollingshead discussed 
the subject; and what the graphic writer said then is 
still strictly applicable. Mr. Hollingshead, indeed, went so 
far as to liken the Roman Catholic and Huguenot nobles who 
surrounded Queey Marguerite of Navarre to a row of butts 
in a brewer’s storehouse; musical, most musical, but at the 
same time melancholy. Having closely studied the subject, 
Mr. Hollingshead declared the result of his investigations to 
be that “the chorus singer’s most common notion of dra- 
matic action is the throwing up of a single arm, as if hailing 
acab in the public streets; his extraordinary notion is the 
throwing up of both arms, as if voting, totally and energeti- 
cally, at a public meeting.” Having accomplished these 
feats, he relapses into a condition of despondency until the 
time arrives when he considers that they may be beneficially 
repeated. It is not to be expected that choristers are to be 
obtained for two or three pounds a week who unite, to the 
ability to deliver the music more or less correctly, the inten- 
sity of Mr. Irving and the grace of Signor Mario; nor must 
we be too particular about the physical attributes of those 
who are sometimes set to present the nobility of the ancien 
régime, at others the rough soldiers of a medieval army, at 
others the simple rustics of a remote village, and yet again 
the inhabitants of a savage island. But it is certain that a 
great deal more reality would be given to the various spec- 
tacles if a competent stage manager took some pains to 
impress upon the choristers Iago’s maxim, that men should 
be what they seem—or as much like it as possible; and at 
least these vocalists might be persuaded to take rather more 
interest in the business before them than is usually the case. 
When, for example, Lucia di Lammermoor’s insanity has 
manifested itself, and she has burst into the room where the 
wedding guests are assembled—standing in a line against the 
wall—these friends and acquaintances give little token of 
astonishment. They converse among themselves; some of 
the ladies are apparently relating humorous anecdotes, others 
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discussing domestic concerns, while others gaze wearily 
round the house, and a general impression is conveyed that 
nothing is more common among the Scottish nobility than 


' for a bride to go mad, murder her husband, and give lyrical 


expression to her woes. An aspect of boredom is, indeed, 
common to those who are bidden to the feasts of the great on 
the operatic stage, or who are called upon to go through 
martial exercises; and such sensations have a strong ten- 
dency to communicate themselves to the audience. That 
choristers can be induced to act under efficient guidance is 
proved every evening at the Opera Comique, where, by Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s exertions, the crew of “‘H.M.S. Pinafore ” 
have been made to add greatly to the spirit of the opera by 
the pains they take to realise the characters they are sv»- 
posed to present. 

Tradition is singularly powerful on the operatic stage, not 
only with choristers, but with the majority of principals. 
Some popular representative of the Count Rudolpho in the 
“‘ Sonnambula”’ once entered with a riding whip in his hand 
—a perfectly useless encumbrance, seeing that the Count 
arrives in a post chaise ; but, for some mysterious reason, the 
fashion has been-all but universally adopted, and this noble 


would sooner omit his most effective aria than abandon his 


cherished whip. In “ Marta,” the scene of which is laid in 


the time of Queen Anne, the characters appear in dresses of 
very various epochs, the Lady Henrietta usually wearing a 


robe of the latest Paris fashion, while her eccentric cousin, 
the Lord Tristram, decks himself in the parti-coloured hose 
of the thirteenth century and a costume which seems 
modelled after that of a jester in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. On one occasion Mario leaned carelessly on the 


back of a chairas he gaily sang the second stanza 


of the famous baccarole, “ La donna é mobile,” and the con- 
sequence is that, with a few notable exceptions, every tenor, 
in almost every land, refuses to begin this verse without the 


traditional support. These things show how little original 


thought there is among the exponents of operatic characters, 
and the fact that Madame Patti has been accepted by so many 
as an actress of original talent and high merit shows that the 
critical faculty of the average audience is small, or that it is 
very easily satisfied. When Madame Gerster, Madame Albani, 
or Madame Nilsson—on those occasions when she considers it 
worth while to act—display real, and, as it seems, unaffected 
passion or pathos, the result is extremely startling; and no 
wonder. The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth was to have been 
a new starting point for the veritable interpretation of cha- 
racter, according to the disciples of the presiding deity ; but, 
as a matter of fact, there was nothing whatever startling in 
any assumption, and the characters hardly acted more than 
they sang, all that was required of them being that they 
should stand upright and declaim unmelodious recitative ; 
and the acting in such scenes as those in which Fafner kills 
Fasolt, and Siegfried fights the giant, transformed into a pan- 
tomime dragon, was below mediocrity. Considering the 
rivalry which exists between the two Italian opera houses in 
London, it is strange that both should be contented with the 
present state of affairs, and that neither should display any 
inclination to make the improvements which are so obviously 
desirable, 





“OVER-PROOF” AT THE ROYALTY. 


Mr. Burnand is to be congratulated on a clever travesty of 
his orignal adaptation from the French “ Une Cause Célébre” 
now being played at the Adelphi. The same situations are 
maintained in both pieces, and the ludicrous element is pro- 
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duced by mere exaggeration, which introduces an entirely new 
element into burlesque, that of an intelligible plot. 

The curtain rises on: the cottage of Madeleine, and we are 
given an intensely comic parody of the troupe that “never 
performs out of London,” by Miss Kate Santley, as Adrienne 
(a girl of five), Miss H. Coveney as Madeleine (her mother), 
and Mr. W. H. Fisher as Pierre Lorance. Here Miss Kate 
Santley’s clever acting of the child, and her song, “Only 
Five,” deserve great praise. A slight improvement is required 
in the scenery of this tableau, for a deficiency of “sky slip” 
presents to the spectator the hard-working, bare-armed 
scene-shifter in the middle distance, with the ropes, pulleys, 
and rollers of the scenery in the background, all this being 
visible through the cottage ceiling. The next tableau, “ The 
French Camp at Fontenoy,” is the best in the piece. The idea 
of the figures being wound up and moving to music, like a 
mechanical toy, is a very happy one, which brings down 
the house. 

The last scene shows us “The Grounds of the Chatéau 


‘d’Aubeterre,” and, notwithstanding the excellent acting of 


all, there is a want of go in it, and the finale is not so satis- 
factory as we anticipated. Perhaps it is a shade too long, and 
judicious cutting may increase its vigour. The music is 
pretty and simple throughout, and there is not a trace of 
vulgarity in the whole piece, though it would have been better 
had the interlude, by Miss Minnie Marshall, which savours 
too strongly of the music hall, been omitted. 

The acting of Miss Kate Santley as Adrienne gives another 
proof of her versatile genius. Miss Coveney (Madeleine) is 
clever, and Miss Rose Roberts in Valentine gives the melo- 
dramatic absurdities allotted to her with a genuine pathos 
which is inimitabie. Mr. Fisher as Pierre Lorance is excellent, 
Mr. Leslie and Mr, W. G. Anson both enter thoroughly into 
their parts and add much to the success of this piece, for 
which both author and actors deserve our best thanks. It ia 
a triumph of genuine fun, real wit, and. good acting, over 
the gaudy tinsel, short petticoats, and mediocrity, with which 
the Englih public is too familiar. 


ART. 





THE BELGIAN GALLERY. 


The seventh Winter Exhibition of the Belgian Gallery, 
New Bond-street, is among the first in the field of those 
numerous picture shows which are held avowedly for the 
sale of works by artists of foreign schools. Out of a catalogue 
comprising about ninety paintings, statues, and water-colour 
drawings, few call for special mention.. There are works by 
such well-known painters as Francois Bossuet, Von Posch- 
inger, J. J. Desbree, Maurice Courant, P. J.C. Gabriel, Ceriez, 
C. Heffner, Anthony Serres, De Beaulieu, Professor Cussow, 
&e. Among the most notable of which are a masterfully 
painted view of Cordova by Bossuet; a calm and beautiful 
transcript of morning near Grantham, by Desbree; a chop- 
ping sea, by Maurice Courant, painted in a low key, and 
full of the keen, salt savour of the ocean; a gaudy 
painting of Jessica, by De Beaulieu ; two or three 
cabinet pictures of courtly and military subjects, more 
or less in the manner of, but a long way after, Meisonnier ; 
paintings by F. Bruneri, Hubert, H. Breling, and others ; and 
a characteristic head of what appears to be a Jewish beggar, 
by Professor C. Cussow, a companion picture to the head of 
a girl hung in the late Royal Academy Exhibition. None of 
these pictures are of surpassing merit; on the other hand, 
the present: exhibition of the Belgian Guilery is saved irom 
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condemnation, and from that faint praise for which dealers 
are less grateful than outspoken dispraise, by three pictures 
from the easel of L. Munthe, the grandest painter, in his 
own walk of art, that the world has yet seen. No artist of 
whom we have any knowledge ever succeeded like Munthe in 
snatching from the clenched hand of Nature the secrets of a 
snow scene. Of these three pictures, “ Through the Fields, 
Winter,” is but a fair specimen of the artist’s style, while 
the other two are masterpieces. “A Wintry Sunset” re- 
minds the spectator of a somewhat similar work exhibited at 
the Guardi Gallery last year ; but,in spite of such a resemblance 
as runs through the strains of most true artists, “ A Wintry 
Sunset” has an individuality all its own. It is the picture 
of an old Dutch or Flemish village, with many-gabled cot- 
tages, from whose high-pitched roofs the snow has been 
partly driven by the bitter wind. Stretching away to right 
and left of the middle distance are farm buildings partly 
obscured by the mist. The frozen canals, pollard-bordered, 
gleam amid the snow, where a few starving rooks are blown 
about the crusted fields. The day’s work is over, and a group 
of boys are hurrying home from school, snowballing as they go, 
across the ice-bound bridge and along the rutty road, where 
in the hollows the failing sunlight is cast back in yellow glints. 
The sun himself, dying in a low bank of snow clouds, goes out 
in melancholy splendour. With characteristic comprehension 
of the poetry of landscape, Munthe has grasped the very 
inner spirit of the scene, and the looker-on sees the wintry 
sunset as it is, and as the artist saw it, full of the sad beauty 
of the time of day and time of year. Not less masterful is 
Munthe’s “ Coast scene, Winter.” It is a small, upright 
painting of a fragment of snow-covered beach, with fishing 
boats drawn up beyond high water mark, and one open 
shallop putting out to sea. The canvas is bathed in a semi- 
transparent fog, in the midst of which the lurid sun, like 
an angry eye, pierces the darkness. As you gaze upon 
this wonderful little picture the vision grows accustomed to 
the gloom, and the spectator makes out one by one the tiny 
boats riding in the fog-bound bay, and even a far off, all 
but hidden shore. 


ART MAGAZINE NOTICE. 


DT’ Art.—The Abbé Fontende remarks of the work of Le 
Brun that, “far from conceiving that a servile arrangement 
of strokes, and the too frequently cold and affected clear- 
ness of the graver ” were in any way to be regarded as the 
greatest excellence in etching work, they were rather to be 
looked upon as defects, and that a certain amount of free 
hutching and dotting was rather to be commended than 
otherwise. But we have little fear that our fashionable 
etchers will fall into grievous faults of over clearness and 
hardness, among others certainly not Mr. Whistler. And in 
this week’s L’Art we have an etching in which there is as 
much free working as the Abbé Fontende could have possibly 
wished for. The subject, La Fin del Acte, gives a view of an 
opera house, as seen by looking straight over the footlights, 
close to the proscenium. The figures in the stalls and lower 
tiers, seen only indistinctly from the glare of light thrown upon 
them, are admirably indicated with but a few touches of the 
point. The dramatic poses of the actors upon the stage are also 
capitally, nay, almost humourously suggested. In fact, the print 
is well worthy of praise, and is in itself sufficient attraction. 
As to Une Rue a Génes, we should not like to say much, and, 
as to the engraving of Le Masque Japonais, we should prefer 
to be altogether silent. In other respects the number is rather 
a weak one, 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 








DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. 


Diplomatic Sketches by an Outsider.—II. General von Bilow. Richard 
Bentley and Son. 

There was once an eccentric showman at a fair, who 
exhibited a huge placard on his booth, containing the 
inscription : “ A very curious fly to be seen here. Entrance, 
one penny.” Spectators who paid their penny, and lifted 
the mysterious canvas flap which cut off the outer world, 
were gratified by the sight of an elephant. ‘“ Where is the 
fly ?”’ they asked. The Showman replied: “Oh! he’s some. 
where about. Don’t you see the elephant whisking him off 
with his tail ?” This little work involuntarily reminds us of 
the elephant and the fly. General von Bilow is the fly; he 
buzzes a little up and down a few pages of the work, but the 
Schleswig-Holstein question is the elephant. When this 
question was still a burning one, and before its knot was cut 
by the Prussian sword, Germans used to say that no one 
could possibly understand it. “An Outsider” places the 
matter before us in a perfectly lucid manner, and no one 
reading the book with attention can lay it down without 
having acquired a thorough insight into the causes which 
determined the Danish and the Seven-days’ war. Our author 
is distinctly anti-Prussian in his leanings, and he condemns 
Earl (then Lord John) Russell’s tortuous and vacillating 
policy in no measured terms. But he quotes chapter and 
verse in support of his views, and,as we read the numerous 
extracts from letters and despatches which he places before 
us,we cannot help blushing for the unworthy part England 
played in the spoliation of Denmark. 

Many of the opinions which political writers and statesmen 
expressed fourteen years ago are singularly applicable to the 
present time. We cannot help reprinting the following 
passage, which is part of a longer quotation from the Quarterly 
Review of January, 1864 :— 


If we refused to stand by this engagement, which we took so largea 
share in negotiating, we may for the future spare ourselves the needless 
pastime of signing treaties altogether. Already our power to uphold the 
public law, which we take so prominent a share in making, is not flattering 
to our national pride. Lord Russell’s fierce notes and pacific measures 
furnish an endless theme for the taunts of those who would gladly see the 
influence of England in the councils of Europe destroyed. The vigorous 
protests that have issued from the Foreign Office in the matter of Savoy 
and Poland, and of the American blockade, combined with the meek sub- 
mission that invariably follows them, have caused the conviction to prevail 
in Europe that however she may write, England will never fight with any 
State that is able to defend itself. 


Could anything be more apposite to the present crisis in 


the far East ? 
“An Outsider” is occasionally as happy in his original 
remarks as he is ingenious in his quotations. To any one 
who remembers German politics before 1863, the following 
must appear a delightful epigram on the then state of 
affairs :—‘‘ Backed up by Saxony and Hanover, Austria and 
Prussia were busily beating the big drum of injured German 
feelings ;” and, again, on page 32, there is a wonderfully 
terse criticism on our policy :—“It is a sad page of modern 
history, and does little credit to the perspicacity of our 
international treaty-mongers, who lacked the courage boldly 
to pronounce for one side, and managed to wrong both by @ 
shuffling, undecided, and undignified policy,” which applies 
to 1878 as well as, if not better than, to 1863-64. Another 
charming sentence occurs further on:—“ Thus preaching to 
one, blaming the other—threatening the former, encouraging 
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the latter, and dissatisfying both : whereas an openly-declared 
support of one side would have cleared the situation.” We 
need only read Turkey for Denmark, and Russia for Prussia, 
to perceive that the present policy of the English Govern- 
ment is modelled exactly on that of the late Lord Russell. 
It might be supposed that its disastrous results would have 
discouraged imitators, but it appears that hanging does not 
always deter would-be murderers, but, on the contrary, 
rather encourages them. . 

The book professes to be written by an Englishman, but 
numerous expressions and phrases prove its foreign origin. 
Happy as our author sometimes is, his very fertility occa- 
sionally betrays him into terrible blunders. ‘“ He has done 
his best to add to the popularity of the Danish cause, and to 
the undivided sympathy felt in England with the sad fate 
which has befallen the valiant cradle of owr Princess.” Can 
the fervid phantasy of a sensational writer imagine a “ valiant 
cradle?” We cannot. Another simile which verges on the 
ridiculous is found on page 43 :—“ Could the Danish Cabinet 
doubt but that England’s sword would be found at the bottom 
of Lord John’s overflowing inkstand ?”” 

“ Prussia made all sorts of difficulties for joining the Con- 
gress ;” “how distastefully any concessions with regard to 
Schleswig were viewed at Copenhagen ;” “ hardly conducive to 
an amiable settlement ;” “he began at once his office of federal 
undertaker ’’ (fur contractor) ; and many other expressions, are 
decided barbarisms; and the author should, in the next num- 
ber of the series, which will, we understand, deal with the 
Austro-Prussian war, endeavour both to prune his redundant 
similes and to get his proofs revised by an Englishman. 

But these faults are venial. They do not affect the value 
of the book as a record of the vain efforts of blundering 
diplomacy to contend with the strong will of an unscrupulous 
and extraordinarily clever politician, who then, for the first 
time, gave signs of that power which has enabled him to 
become the arbiter of Europe, and to hold the fate of nations 
in his hand for a period of eight years. And, as a book of 
reference on Schleswig-Holstein, this little work cannot be 
too highly commended, containing, as it does, extracts from 
all the important documents, despatches, and pamphlets on 
this complicated question. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Stories from the History of Rome. By Mrs. Beesly. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., 1878.)—This is a little book for 
which every cultivated and intelligent mother will be grate- 
ful. It is now almost a recognised principle of education 
that history should be taught in the first instance to very 
young children through the medium of simple stories, em- 
bodying some of the chief characteristics of the people whose 
history is being told. Nothing could possibly be better than 
the arrangement of stories we have before us. The language 
in which they are written is clear and simple. The order is 
chronological, so that a child who remembers them will have 
a very fair idea of some of the chief events in Roman history. 
They contain much valuable information, which is introduced 
by way of explanation, and in a manner which serves only to 
satisfy the child’s natural curiosity, without arousing the 
suspicion that he is being taught. But what we consider the 
best feature about these stories is that they have been tested 
before being published. Like Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s 
fairy tales, they have been rehearsed to a juvenile audience ; 
and, after having afforded full satisfaction to a small home 
circle, they have been sent forth to wider audiences. The 
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authoress has undoubtedly succeeded in a very difficull 
task; and we think that these short stories will help tc 
brighten and enliven many a little group of children gathered 
round a mother’s fireside on a winter’s afternoon. We gladly 
re-echo Mrs. Beesly’s wish: “ May it be long before these old 
legends are banished from Roman history in the name of a 
pedantic and unprofitable accuracy !” 


Chambers’s English Readers. Books I.andII. Edited by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. (W. and R. Chambers, 1878.)— 
It is a sign of the increased importance that is now attached 
to the compilation of the most elementary books for children, 
that so well known a scholar as the Professor of Education 
in the University of St. Andrews should have undertaken 
to edit these little exercises in reading. With the progress 
which the science of education is gradually making, there is 
a continual improvement in the character of the books which 
are placed in the hands of very young children. It is now 
a recognised fact that the process of education from the 
earliest stages ought to proceed according to certain psycho- 
logical laws, based on the study of the human mind, and on 
the mode in which ideas are acquired. To regulate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, so that the various faculties of the 
child may be directed to useful objects, and his natural 
spontaneous activity turned to profitable account, is the aim 
of the trained educationalist. Such books as these help to 
keep the unpractised teacher in the right course, and serve 
to economise the small amount of time which very young 
children ought to spend in book work. The author’s aim has 
been “ to interest and excite in the young learners’ minds a 
thoughtful sympathy with, and observation of, the pheno- 
mena of animated nature.” In most cases, the same idea is 
presented both in prose and verse. Thus the pieces of poetry 
which form a large part of Part I. serve to illustrate and to 
fix in the child’s mind the several short prose lessons of which 
the book consists. In compliance with the Revised Code, 
short exercises in grammar have been introduced in Book IL 


A Class Book of Geography. By C. B. Clarke, F.LS., 
F.G.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1878.)—This is one 
of Macmillan’s school class books. It is an excellent one 
of its kind, and is suited for the higher forms of schools. 
It contains a large amount of valuable information, syste- 
matically arranged. As a school boy’s book of reference it 
will prove very serviceable; but we should be sorry to think 
that school children are expected to learn the numerous facts 
which are contained in such a work. Much of the informa- 
tion which this book affords requires considerable supple- 
mental teaching from the master. In this little work we find 
an historical sketch of each country, a description of its ani- 
mals, plants, and most important minerals, and of the railways 
that connect different parts of it, besides such ordinary infor- 
mation with respect to rivers, mountains, &c., as the study of 
geography is expected to impart. We are glad to find the term 
Old English substituted for Anglo-Saxon ; and hardly know 
whether to feel pride or alarm at seeing that Great Britain 
holds in different parts of the world forty different posses- 
sions, of which India is only one, and in which Cyprus is not 
included. As political geography is constantly changing, we 
cannot expect the present volume to indicate such recent 
alterations as those effected by the Berlin Treaty. 


A Science Primer. On the Nature of Things. By John 
G. Macvicar, A.M., D.D. (William Blackwood and Sons, 
1878.)—We must warn our readers against supposing that 
they have in this book anything similar to the excellent little 
science primers, published by Macmillan. The contents will 
quickly dispel any such illusion. The chapters contain dis- 
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cussions on such absttact questions as the meaning of sub- 
stance, spirit, matter, mind, &c. Itisa scientific philosophic 
work, written with a view of showing that “the popular view 
of things which looks only to a development of all in one 
direction,” issuing in its own abolition and ruin, is erro- 
neous, and ought to give place to more purely theological 
conceptions. We regret that the author should have selected 
such a title, as it is liable to mislead those who may think 
to find in it simple explanations of commonly obscured 
phenomena. 


Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. First Year. By 
G. Eugine-Fasnacht. (Macmillan and Co., 1877.)—A set of 
well-arranged progressive exercises, by an experienced French 
teacher. The pupil who works carefully through this little 
book will obtain a very competent knowledge of French acci- 
dence. We can safely recommend it for school use. 


Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1878.)-—-For students 
already possessing a competent knowledge of Latin, this will 
be found a very useful book. There is no doubt that the 
study of French is simplified by comparing it with the Latin 
language ; and French philology is generally too much 
neglected even in the highest forms of schools. Unfortu- 
nately, the conflict of studies does not permit the study of 
French in schools to be carried so far forward as to give 
hopes that this little book will be widely used. 


Hellenics of Xenophon. Books I. and II. By Herbert 
Hailstone, B.A. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1878).—The 
introductory essays on the life of Xenophon, the character of 
his writings, and the history of the period comprised in the 
first two books (411-403, 3.c.), will be found very useful to 
those who have to prepare this subject for examination. The 
book is well printed, it contains an excellent map of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and is furnished with copious notes. The 
short summary of events of which each chapter treats is a 
very excellent feature of the book, as it too often happens 
that the labour of translation absorbs so much of the pupil’s 
mental energy as to leave his mind a complete blank with re- 
spect to the historical significance of the chapter he has read. 


LAND AHEAD. 
Land Ahead. ANovel. By Courteney Grant. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 


“In book-life,” remarks one of the heroes of this tale, “in 
the story one sees in a novel, everybody couples off to make 
everything look smooth and finished. That is romance: that 
is not life. The reality is that generally the wrong people 
pair off, and the rest have to dance alone for ever” (vol. iii., 
p- 255). We wish he would have added another paragraph, 
just to tell us how he would classify those “stories one 
sees in novels,” which are neither romance nor reality, 
which give us neither the orthodox ending of romance, nor 
any verisimilitude, in beginning, ending, or throughout, to 
“life” or “reality.” We propose, in our readers’ interests, 
to attempt to do this for him, and our first effort towards this 
end must be to clear the story, so far as is possible, from the 
mass of verbiage in which it is enveloped, and in which we 
have once or twice lost the thread, and more than once or 
twice our patience. The curtain draws up at Sonnenfels, a 
stately castle on the banks of the Rhine, in which “more than 
2,000 soldiers were garrisoned once, when it was besieged.” 
Its inhabitants at the present time have to make up 
in quality for departed quantity, and this, though they 
are only two women, by a liberal use of adjectives, 


the author certainly makes them do. One of the twain 
is Lotta Senden, the fair and widowed mistress of the 
place, who is consumed by a devouring passion for her cousin, 
Count Valentin, which he as well as she makes a topic 
of general conversation. The other is her sister-in-law and 
companion, Frau Steingracht, a little grey, shrivelled woman, 
whose two ruling passions were love and hatred, love, be it 


understood, impersonal, and active personal, rabid hatred. 


towards Frau Senden ” (vol.i., p. 49). This lady is “ a source 
of much wonder” to Valentin. If other and greater marvels 


left us leisure, she would inspire a wonder the reverse of mild 
in us. We get no time, however, and we have to leave Frau 


Steingracht to “stump along” unheeded. But our inatten- 
tion to her claims is of the less consequence, as both her love 


and her hatred, viewed in the light of results, are singularly 


like the famous Ingoldsby curse. The action proper com- 


mences with Count Valentin’s rescue of an English youth 


from drowning. Crowds look on and applaud, and both 


“saver” and “saved” fall desperately in love on the spot 


with a young lady who “had screamed” when Valentin 
jumped into the water, and who gives him a “calm, 
proud smile” and “an earnest gaze” when he comes 
dripping out. The hero’s worldly honours are divided. 
Valentin is a German count, and poor; Dudley Vane is 
the nephew of an English baronet, and prospectively rich. 
Now this is clear and distinct, and we clung to this descriptive 
line or landmark in the fog, and thought we could manage to 
be pretty safe at any rate as to the identity of the heroes. 
But Dudley is avowedly “ stupid,’ and Valentin a man of 
“ brilliant fancies,” and, so soon as they begin to talk, we 
are hopelessly confused as to which is which, or whether either 
is the one. We feel “ony” as we ponder anew, so we will 
proceed with the narrative. The heroine, guided probably by 
the author’s labelling, prefers Valentin, indeed “ hates and 
despises’ Dudley, but ends by marrying the latter towards 
the middle of the second volume. We think we cannot do 
justice in a summary to Valentin’s feelings on the occasion. 
When “seated there in her furs and wraps, being drawn by two 
prancing greys, and driven by Dudley, the little woman passed 
him” (vol. ii., p. 147). We will quote the few first lines which 
follow :— 

What a revelation it was. 

It was like a ghost from a land of happiness. 

It was the spectre of reality, when the dream of beauty was dispelled. 

So she was really, truly, false. 

Perhaps, he had never believed it thoroughly till now. 

Now there was no doubt. 

And she had seen him. 

What a grave, inquiring look it was, 

It haunted him. 

And so on through three more pages, with a climax of 
“It was sickening,’ in which we agree. The heroine’s 
defence of her somewhat inconsistent conduct is also, perhaps, 
best given in her own words: “ After all, I only want Dudley 
and he to be friends.” This desirable, if ungrammatical con- 
summation, we hasten to assure the breathless reader, is 


effected, though at the cost of considerable love-making all. 


round, of two attempts to commit murder on the part of 


Dudley, and of the loss and recovery of his colossal fortune ' 


through the familiar medium of our old friend, the second 
will in the unsuspected secret drawer of an old cabinet. The 
testator in this instance, however, is even more than usually 
capricious, for yet another will turns up in the shape of a 
half sheet of note paper which has travelled to and from 
America in the waistcoat pocket of a friend, and the reality 
of which is at once gratefully acknowledged by the heir in 
possession. Between the first volume, though, where Mar- 
garet figures as a “haggard, hungry want” to her lover, and 
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the third, where she has become his somewhat unappreciated 
“ old gal,” there are pages on pages of poetical, political, and 
metaphysical padding to wade through. A dreadful Professor, 
who quotes and “ dips into poetry” to such an extent that the 
only “literary man” with whom we can compare him is Silas 
Wegg, holds interminable conversations with a Mr. Tudor, 
of whom we can only echo an exclamation heard from one of 
his own dear friends, ‘“ What a strange man for a clergy- 
man!” We have not space to give extracts from the talk of 
these two worthies. We congratulated ourselves that some- 
thing, at least, was spared us when the Professor expires at 
the end of the first volume; but, phenix-like, “ artistic 
friends ’’ in plenty rise, as it were, from his ashes and plague 
us through the second and third. The main thoughts which 
they instil “toil in the brain” of Margaret, and produce 
certainly some astounding results, as when, after a twelve- 
month’s absence, she meets her lover in the street, and greets 
him with an impromptu parody of Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs” 
straight through, in response to his ordinary salutation. The 
German element is contributed to the tale, partly by the 
various characters calling each other gnadigste (sic) fraus 
and mein herrs (with a small “h’”’), and ejaculating “ach” 
in season and out of season, and partly by their very general 
inability to speak their own language correctly. As to the 
novel as a whole, well, beauty as we know, is in the eye of the 
gazer, and, as our author pathetically soliloquises on an 
occasion when Margaret has been elevated, strengthened, 
“raised” by some “ thing of beauty” to an extent which she 
cannot tell in English, and so “ whispers in German,” “ Why 
have only some of us eyes to see, and souls to understand ? ” 
Why, indeed, we regretfully echo? Blushingly, we confess, 
to quote again from the author, let it be strictly “ between 
you and I” that, in regard to the use and beauty, and even 
the meaning of these three volumes, we, alas! do not belong 
to the gifted “ some.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Shooting Adventures, Canine Lore, and Sea Fishing Trips. 
By Wildfowler. Two vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This book 
is, what its title professes, a collection of narratives and ex- 
cursions after fish, flesh, and fowl, full of interest and useful 
hints. ‘“ Wildfowler,”’ or “Snapshot,” as is natural in an 
author of a work like this one, generally manages to get the 
lion’s share of the sport, and is at times slightly egotistical, 
as, for instance, when he informs us (p. 242, vol. i.) that he 
and Dick, a professional fisherman and shooter, “ shook hands 
heartily ; we always do ; I like to, Dick likes it; and 
around feel honoured collectively by it;” or, again, when he 
tells us, further on, how he abashed “‘ Charlie’’ when he asked 
whether the author had any lines. ‘ Asking ‘ Wildfowler’ if 
he had any lines! Are there any coals at Newcastle? I took 
the opportunity to impress upon my companions that any- 
thing, no matter what, in the way of shooting and fishing, 
that ever could be needed at any time would be sure to be 
found with me.” We are glad to find “ Wildfowler” so far 
honoured the men as to shake hands, and that he travels 
with such a large stock of sporting paraphernalia, but would 
remind him that praises come better from other lips. 
Canine Lore is particularly good, and the suggestions on 
page 69, vol..ii., as to the parading of prize dogs, should not 
be lost sight of. The remarks on the working of sporting 
dogs, pages 119 to 160, vol. ii, are much to the point. 
Altogether, we can thoroughly recommend the book to any 
one of a sporting turn of mind, as being amusing; interest- 
ing, and instructive. | 
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Left Alone ; or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. A Story. 


By Francis Carr. (Griffith and Farran.)—They are scarcely 

exciting fortunes; and yet, between the sixth page, where we 

find the fair Phillis in her drawing room with the “ gas burn- 

‘ng brightly,” as if on purpose to show us that it was “the 

daily habitation of a lady,” and the 306th and last, where, 

“by the flickering flame” (of a fire this time), we leave her 

embracing her husband, she suffers, poor thing, the death of 

all her relations, save one implacable baronet, is first gover- 

ness to a worldly woman, and then companion to a blind 
one, and under all circumstances, whether “ cold and stately,” 
or “ blooming and joyous in demeanour,” is constantly made 
love to by every man she mects. Indeed, with the one excep- 
tion of her own brother, who is a drunkard and commits suicide, 
and perhaps, on these grounds, should not count, she 
receives offers of marriage from every bachelor in the book, 
including an old gentleman of seventy, who really ought to 
have known better, and who does so far condone his folly as 
to give her away to the final happy man. With every 
disposition to give due weight to such cumulative evidence as 
to her charms, we are afraid we must pronounce that, in our 
judgment, neither curate, undergraduate, nor before-named 
old gentleman, show cause for their successive and intense 
admiration. Even the distinction finally conferred on her by her 
husband’s choice fails to convince us. This gentleman, until 
he met her, when “ his whole nature seemed to change,” was 
known among his friends by the playful sowbriquet of the 
Lion, although his habits of “prowling about” and of 
emitting “low growls” would among strict naturalists have 
rather earned for him the cognomen of Bear. But lovers and 
lovemaking, notwithstanding, the story of Phillis Maitland’s 
Fortunes is not, as we began by saying exciting. Neither, 
though there is incident in plenty, is it sensational, which 
is something to be reckoned in its favour, but the only posi- 
tive praise we can conscientiously add is that it is in one 
volume. 


Social Notes. Edited by 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. Vol. I. 


(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The programme laid down by 
Mr. Hall for his weekly publication is so ambitious that he 
can hardly be surprised if we think that this, the first volume, 
hardly reaches the standard he explains in his circular. The 
great fault of the paper is that it tries to cover too much 
ground. Nothing seems to come amiss to the reforming zeal 
of the editor, and every subject appears to him worthy not 


only of a short note, but of an article extending over several 
columns. We have here essays on the London water supply, 
and the Boarding-out system, on women hairdressers and 

i on strikes and concerts, on railway manage- 
ment and emigration; in fact, on every imaginable subject. 
This in itself might not be a serious objection if the attempt 
were not madeto treat everthing ab initio. Very little, if any, 
previous knowledge in the reader is assumed; it therefore 
becomes necessary to preface a series of otherwise excellent 
articles on strikes by some remarks on tournaments, and in 
treating of Mr. Herschell’s bill, abolishing actions for 
breach of promise, to give us a complete discussion on spon- 
salia and the Roman law. No doubt, Mr. Hall’s object is, in 
the first instance, a purely philanthropic one, and he ad- 
dresses himself principally to the middle classes; yet we 
think that the result of this apparent thorough treatment 
of every subject must inevitably be superficiality. 

The principal object pursued is, it appears, total abstinence, 
and the pernicious effects of alcohol are dwelt upon more or 
less throughout the whole volume. In fact, we are tempted 
to consider teetotalism as the tune, and all the rest as mere 
variations, although excellent musicians are sometimes called 
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in to perform them. In defiance of the authority of the Bible, 
that wine was given us to gladden our hearts, Scripture is 
constantly called in to prove that we must not drink any. 
We cannot give this theme our unqualified support. 

But, on the other hand, there are many valuable papers 
in this first volume, among which those of Mr. Ernest Hart 
deserve particular mention, and in one respect, the journal 
is above all suspicion, It is absolutely harmless, although 
not exactly lively. 


The Human Eye: its Optical Construction Popularly Ez- 
plained. By R. E. Dudgeon,M.D. (London: Hardwicke 
and Bogue, 1878.)—Dr. Dudgeon has succeeded in producing 
avery readable book on this subject. Much that it contains, how- 
ever, may be found in every elementary text-book of optics, and 
those parts of the preliminary portions which treat of the 
formation of images by lenses are hardly intelligible without 
the aid of more mathematical reasoning than the author has 
cared to introduce into his little work. Dr. Dudgeon’s expe- 
riences of subaqueous vision are full of interest, and, although 
none, unfortunately, but experienced divers will be able to 
verify them, the accuracy of his observations can be tested 
by their conformity with the known laws of refraction. The 
idea of employing a double concave air lens is certainly 
ingenious, and might be found to be practically useful in 
submarine explorations. As a contribution to the many diffi- 
cult problems which are involved in the explanation of the 
structure of the eye, this little work deserves creditable 
notice. But many of the conclusions at which the author 
arrives still remain open questions. 


The Laws of Ecarté. By Cavendish. (Thomas de la 
Rue and Co.)—The publication of this little book is very 
timely, for hitherto the laws of Ecarté were hardly known, 
and have, therefore, not been followed, although the game ‘is 
now so much played in London. Cavendish lays down the 
distinction between the French and English games very 
clearly, for although the game is a decidedly French one, the 
custom of the last twenty years has established a decided 
difference between the modes of playing it here and on the 
Continent. 

Some of the rules laid down will surprise younger players. 
That refusing cards, or playing without asking for them, 
does not affect the score if a vole is made, was not, we 
believe, universally known, and the penalty which can be 
claimed for a revoke has often been a matter of dispute at 
Ecarté. 

There is a complete list of jeux de régle, and a chapter of 
hints which must prove very valuable to the many young 
men who, at Ecarté, boldly rush where angels (like Caven- 
dish) fear to tread. 

The code of rules has been already adopted by a number 
of the leading London clubs. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The current number of the Contemporary is very heavy. 
It opens with an anonymous article, entitled “A Voice from 
the Vatican,” which contains certainly not only the best, but 
the only history of the secret causes which affected the elec- 
tion of Leo XTII., and which still affect his policy. Sir James 
Paget’s contribution on the alcohol question is, as might have 
been anticipated, the most moderate and the most practical 
of the trilogy, and Professor Max Miiller’s clever article on 
theisms with various prefixes, launches one more of those 
brilliant theories for which he is noted. Why the late Car- 


dinal Cullen did not succeed in converting all Ritualists into 
Roman Catholics, as he assured Pius IX. he would ev 

do, is explained by Mr. F. Littledale. The rest of the nume 
ber is eminently learned, but not lively. 


The Fortnightly Review has three articles of much more 
than ordinary interest. To the first, a comparative study on 
the state of education in France by Mr. Matthew Arnold, we 
propose returning at a future time, as it is far too important 
in its relation to the working of our own Educational Act to 
be dismissed in a few lines. Mr. Fawcett has a singularly 
able essay on “ Socialism in Germany and the United States,” 
in which he exposes communistic fallacies, and the error 
which underlies the supposed antagonism of capital and 
labour, with the calmness of a philosopher and the acuteness 
of an experienced debater. We shall deal with Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s defence of the caucus elsewhere; and it is only neces. 
sary toadd that “ Two foreign opinions on the Berlin Treaty” 
is of more historic than present interest. 


The Cornhill has an interesting article upon the “ Eigh. 
teenth Century,” by Mr. G. 8S. Kebbel. We are all more or 
less conscious by this time that this well-abused age, with all 
its lack of spiritual earnestness and its indifference to 
“sweetness and light,” has a quaint and quiet picturesque- 
ness of its own. Thackeray, as the writer truly observes, 
was the first to discover what rich materials for literary 
treatment lay in English life at this period; but Thackeray 
has, it must be remembered, remarked that people were 
unreasonably fat in the eighteenth century. In truth, it was 
a comfortable, rather than an ideal, age. In the Church we 
have good-natured, self-indulgent vicars, smoking the pipe 
of peace; some of them, as a matter of taste, high and dry 
in the pulpit and in after-dinner discussions, but most of 
them better classics than theologians, and better sportsmen 
than either. In the political world, but for annual grumblings 
at the increase of the National Debt, we find until the end 
of the century perfect repose; in polite society, we have— 
well, no troublesome politeness, but a man might drink hard, 
or swear roundly, as the spirit moved him, with only playful 
raps on the knuckles from the fans of fair ladies by way of 
punishment. We are, of course, much more refined nowa- 
days, more earnest, more enlightened ; but it is permitted us 
to look back at this Old England that lies behind us, suffi- 
ciently distant to have lost vulgarity, sufficiently near to 
lament our modern life with its remembrances, not, of course, 
with any enthusiastic admiration, but with a certain romantic 
tenderness. In the same number we have a beautiful and 
thoughtful little essay upon the “Fear of Death.” The 
writer does not cross the boundaries of theology, but con- 
siders only the natural clinging to life for its own sake, and 
the pain of the rupture of old ties, quite apart from any 
terror at what may lie in the untravelled world beyond. 


The University Magazine gives an interesting article upen 
Margaret Fuller, Countess d’Assoli. Margaret Fuller, al~ 
though well known as an author, appears to have been almost 
more remarkable as a personal influence amongst, those 
brought directly into contact with her. From what we hear 
of her, she must have had that rare quality of distinction 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks of as the characteristic 
quality of souls destined to correct the world’s blunders and 
fix the world’s ideas. Margaret Fuller was the friend of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Emerson, and Thoreau. She was 
a rare conversationalist and a brilliant correspondent; and, 
excellent as are her published works, friends admitted to her 
intimacy assert that she here revealed only a fraction of the 
intellectual power she possessed. In the following papers 
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which has Mr. Morris for its subject, we are informed that 
there were “persons living in London not many days ago, 
persons of some position moreover,” who did not know that 
Mr. Morris the poet and Mr. Morris the head of a representa- 
tive firm, whose speciality has been the introduction of real 
art work into furniture, etc., were one and the same person. 
We were not ourselves aware that anyone was in this be- 
nighted condition, but can only hope that these “ persons of 
some position” may be quite certain to fall in with this 
special number of the University Magazine, where they will 
find some information that will prove useful to them. Other 
readers, also, may learn something new and astonishing con- 
cerning one member, at any rate, of the poet’s family. ‘“ His 
father,” we are informed, “an enterprising City man, and as 
regards views of the almost extinct type of the Evangelical 
Tory, died when he was scarcely fourteen years old.’ No 
wonder a youth of such extraordinary precocity (a father, a 
City man, and an Evangelical Tory, all at the age of fourteen!) 
should have had a remarkable son. 


Fraser’s Magazine isrich in good articles this month. How 
Turkey in Asia is governed, gives a very forcible picture of 
active, not passive, corruption. Every one must feel for the 
few Pashas and Effendi’s who would be honest if they could, 
upon their salaries; which, however, Mr. McCoan assures us 
is an impossibility. It must really be very trying to these 
(well meaning officials to be compelled to depart from the 
paths of strict honesty by a rate of pay which does not 
recognise their social obligations. On the other hand, Mr. 
McCoan admits that the greater number of these energetic 
functionaries are not greatly exercised by any such scruples 
of conscience, but act up to the principle set forth in the 
popular proverb, “ The public treasury is a sea: he who does 
not drink of itis a pig.” Engineers in India, according to 
the article signed W., are certainly not amongst the excep- 
tional Anglo-Indians who have no grievance. They have a 
great many substantial grievances, one of which may, perhaps, 
suffice to discourage aspirants. Owing to the illiberality of 
the pension rules, life is not long enough, at any rate 
in India, for more than one quarter per cent. of the 
Engineers in the Public Works Department to obtain 
them. “Civil Engineers in the service do not take pen- 
sions,’ says the writer, “they die.” The Organisation 
of Unremunerative Labour, by Miss Simocox, is full of many 
valuable suggestions towards the solution of a very difficult 
problem. On the other hand, Ivy Leaves, from the Hermitage, 
Epping Forest, suggests the question, whether there are any 
limits to the rights, even of an elegant poet and editor, to 
inflict platitudes upon his helpless readers? Here is the 
concluding verse of an oracle upon education :— Given any 
human creature, what is the right aim for his education? It 
can be given infallibly in six words—to make the best of time 
—neither more nor less than that is the right aim of educa- 
tion.” Tothis we can but say, very true, very true, in the 
same tone that Charles Dickens’s Beadle responded to the 
not wholly new and unfamiliar observation “ What is life ?” 
Here, again, the same comment is appropriate :— Men who 
apply their human intellect to the attractive portrayment (sic) 
of sensual pleasure (far below brutish)—are these evil doers 
orno? ‘Whatshall be said of writers, men of genius, ad- 
dressing millions of minds in every part of the world, and 
generations yet unborn, who thus do their utmost to pollute 
and degrade human nature ?” Here, however, is a terse little 
paragraph which must be truly terrible to the writer's inti- 
mate acquaintance :—“I could name several people to whom I 
used to talk in frank and friendly manner, my very best and 
most intimate talk, trusting in their comprehension and sym- 





pathy, but this puzzled and vexed them. Iwas queer, gauche, 
troublesome; very well. I saw my mistake after a while, and 
now when we are thrown together I no longer attempt real 
conversation, but exchange civil nothings, and we agree 
capitally.” This is, perhaps, the explanation of Ivy Leaves, 
the writer not attempting real conversation, but delivering 
himself of “ civil nothings,” with, it must be added, a scarcely 
civil assumption that he is casting pearls before swine. 


Blackwood is by no means up io its usual standard this 
month. Ithas an article upon Indiaand Afghanistan, which 


justifies British diplomacy, and says a good deal against 


Shere Ali; and which will, therefore, be pleasant reading to 
a good many people. American Facts and Gladstone Falla- 
cies, also may delight a good many readers, who regard poor 
Mr. Gladstone as the author of all evil, since it goes to prove 
that, notwithstanding the “fulsome flattery” he has heaped 
upon that country, America does not, on the whole, admire 
his article in the North American Review. The writer 
compares Mr.Gladstone’s article with another which appeared 
in the North American Review, by Mr. Francis Parkman. 
“It is scarcely possible,” we are told, “to conceive a greater 
contrast than that furnished by the perfection of his (Mr. 
Parkman’s) literary style as compared with the ungrammatical 
sentences of Mr. Gladstone.” Poor Mr. Gladstone! He has 
been accused of many crimes of late, but we really did not 
expect to learn that he had not only betrayed his country, 
but actually proved false to Lindley Murray. 


Burlington House is certainly an olla podrida of things in 
general and curiosities in particular. This month’s number 
contains a political tale in allegory, of which, however, a 
slight acquaintance with one or twoOriental languages causes 
us to doubt as to whether the names of the dramatis persona 
are Sanskrit or Hebrew, although the author evidently intends 
them for the latter. In Studies from Nature there is a capital 
chit-chat argument on the merits of phrenology. The editor 
himself (Mr. Groom-Napier) contributes, among others, a 
paper on Legislative Protection to the Birds of Europe, which 
contains a satisfactory amount of well-arranged information. 
As to the large coloured cartoon which is advertised as a 
great catch, we cannot help thinking that, for the credit of 
the magazine, it had best been left out. : 


Macmillan, on the contrary, has a good Word for Shere 
Ali, by Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth; which, though it does 
not at all prove that it is within the range of possibilities to 
patch up the present quarrel, shows strong grounds for 
believing that it might have been quite possible to avoid any 
quarrel at all. A Letter from Cyprus, being an extract from 
anepistle of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s, ends with these comfortable 
words :—* Laugh at any one who tells you Cyprus is not going 
to be a complete success.” We areafraid Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
correspondent must have a good deal of laughing to do. 


Belgravia has an article, The Sun in his Glory, by Mr. 
Richard Proctor; anda bright little “ dramatic vignette,” by 
Austin Dobson, entitled Au Revoir. 


The illustrations of the Curious Adventures oy a Field 
Critic in London Society, are especially charming this month. 
Two Handsome People, Two Jealous, and a Ring! isa delight- 
ful tale in Temple Bar. Good Words has an extremely graceful 
illustration in honour of a very mediocre poem, entitled Sing 
On. The Gentleman’s Magazine has several excellent articles, 
Nation Making, by Mr. Grant Allen, and the Resurrection of 
Ashanti, by Mr. Boyle, being of the most general interest. 
The Argosy does not appear to us to be very conspicuous 
either for wit or wisdom. | 
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A singular interest attaches to the fortunate escape of Prince 
Sergius from the wreck of the Imperial yacht, Livadia, in the 
Black Sea. Only a few weeks ago the young Prince, on reading 
‘of the loss of the Princess Alice, was so affected by the intelligence 
that he invited to Tsarskoé Selo, a German inventor, who had 
just arrived at St. Petersburg with a life-saving apparatus, and 
took a warm interest in some experiments that were carried out 
in the presence of Russian naval officers on Tsarskoé Lake. It 
would be curious to know if any such apparatus existed on board 
the Livadia at the time of her loss. 


ee ae 


We noticed last week, in a contemporary, that the Calais- 
Douvres twin steamship has ceased to run, and that ‘‘ she has 
not proved the success that was predicted for her, as in a sea 
she rolled fearfully.” On a recent occasion, when she was the 
only boat that faced the sea between Dover and Calais, the way 
that she behaved was quite remarkable. She seemed to plough 

‘a course for herself between the waves, and combined the mini- 
mum of pitching and rolling with the maximum of comfort and 
space. Sufferers there undoubtedly were, but, in comparison 
with what one sees on board the cockle-shells which, as a rule, con- 
vey Her Majesty’s mails to the Continent, marvellouslyfew. All 
on board spoke in high terms of her performance, and the crowd at 
the buffet at Calais attested the comparative immunity from mal 


de mer. 
_—U- 


Who is Sir Marcias Osmaston? We cull the following from 
La Liberté :—‘* We hear that an English Grand Seigneur, Sir 
Marcias Osmaston, has arrived at Paris. He is very rich, and 
travels in a post-chaise, crossing the whole of France by stages. 
The most curious circumstance about the matter is that he is 
a large holder of railway shares.” 


em eee 


It is rumoured in St. Petersburg that the Grand Duke Nicoli 
Constantinovitch, who was disgraced a short time ago for con- 
tracting a mésalliance at Orenburg, is now serving with General 
Lomakin as a volunteer in the expedition against the Turcomans 


of Merve. 
ce 


We are approaching the season when assaults in railway 
carriages commence. They manage these things better in 
‘America, seemingly. A man who was a travellerin the car told 
the following story as authentic :— 

About half-way between two stations—depdts as they are called 
—one of the occupants of the car made himself objectionable, 
and eventually produced a six-shooter. Amid the screams of the 
women, the conductor came in, seized the offender by the neck, 
and walked him outside on to the connecting platform, where he 
calmly kicked him off, the train going at the rate of about twenty- 
five miles an hour, ‘‘ Good heavens! you have killed the man,” said 
our informant. ‘‘Guess he wishes his six-shooter pocket had 
been slung ona bit more awkward for diving into, darn him!” 
was all the reply the conductor vouchsafed, and nothing more was 


said. 
—_— () —— 


There is a curious paper published at Paris called Echoes from 
Purgatory. It isnot a new journal, for it has already entered 
on its thirteenth year. Nor is it an atheistical print, for it is 
edited by Father Gay. It professes to be what its title implies, 
the earthly organ of the souls condemned to purgatory. It 
informs us what they are suffering, and what we must do to 
relieve their sufferings, and writes exactly as if a telegraph wire 
connected the editor’s office with purgatory. 

Among the methods suggested for releasing deceased friends 
from their painful position sooner than they would be entitled to 
expect, the recital of aves and prayers is given as infallible. To 
English readers it would appear nothing short of blasphemy to 


give an extract of the modus operandi. We can, therefore, only 
say that a certain phrase is indicated, each repetition of which 
will save a hundred days of torture toa departed soul, and that 
the Editor advises his readers to repeat this phrase on every 
possible occasion. He calculates that you will obtain the release 
of a dead friend two years sooner by reciting it at every step of 
the stairs when you go to your room. But we are not informed 
how many people read Echoes from Purgatory. 


——O— 


Two Oxford undergraduates walked out to Littlemore a few 
days ago, and visited the church which is not very far distant 
from the well-known lunatic asylum. They did not notice that 
service was about to commence, and ascended the belfry, where 
they found a wooden floor, which appeared singularly wel] 
adapted for a hornpipe. The hornpipe was accordingly begun, 
but before the dance had proceeded very far the belfry was in. 
vaded by irate beadles, angry clerks, and furious parishioners. 
With the greatest civility, however, the Oxonians were requested 
to desist, as divine service was going on, and, instead of being 
severely abused, which they fully expected as soon as they 
discovered the offence they had committed, the church officials 
almost apologised for interrupting the dance. 

This politeness was explained by the appearance of two keepers 
from Littlemore, who had been secretly sent for meanwhile. 


An instructor in musketry, after delivering the usual scientific 
lecture to a batch of raw recruits, was somewhat nonplussed by 
one of them, at the close of it, saying, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, might 
I ask you a question? You said that the rifle being notched (he 
meant grooved) from left to right throwed the bullet to th 
right. Why don’t they notch it t’other way?” 


——o—— 


A great many English people have, no doubt, purchased one or 
more lottery tickets at the Paris Exhibition. Some of them may 
be under the impression that the large sum of twelve millions of 
francs which has been or is about to be received for them will 
be spent almost entirely in the purchase of prizes selected among 
the objects exhibited. | 

This is not the case. Of the total amount barely one quarter 
has gone in prizes. The greater part of the balance has been 
used to assist workmen and their delegates to come from the 
provinces in order to visit the Exhibition, and the balance which 
will remain after paying expenses (about 40,000I.) will be devoted 
to a small permanent exhibition of model machinery on the 
Champ de Mars. . 

Purchasers of tickets have, therefore, 3 to 1 the worst of the 
bargain. . 

—o— 

The parish of Whitechapel is about to be asked to adopt the 
Public Libraries’ Act. This is one of the poorest parishes in 
London, but it has more than once taken the lead in social im- 
provements. It is quite possible that the ratepayers here may 
be sufficiently enlightened to impose on themselves the necessary 
penny rate for the support of a library and news room. It will 
be a remarkable fact in London history if Whitechapel be found 
willing to make a sacrifice for culture which has been refused by 
Kensington and Hackney. The movement receives the support 
of most of the leaders in parochial politics, and also that of other 
men of wealth and position. It may be in the power of our 
readers to assist the movement indirectly by their influence, and 
directly by visiting some of the ratepayers. 


ee ee 


The following is adapted from the French :— 

On the first of November, as is usual in France, a disconsolate 
widower went to mourn over the tomb of his wife. He was joined 
by a friend, who asked him, “Is it true that your poor wife died 
without having taken the sacrament?” ‘* Well,” said the 
widower, ‘‘it is a curious story. We saw she was getting very 


bad, and so my mother-in-law suggested sending for the curé. 


When he came, I told her that he was there to hear her last con- 
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fesssion. ‘ What is the use of it?’ answered she; ‘I have 
nothing to confess, for I have never committed any sin.’ Then, 
of course, I saw that she was quite off her head, so it was of no 


use having the curé in.” 
—_——)o-— 


At a dinner recently given by a well-known peer, one of the 
guests, a very young man, made himself obnoxious to the convives 
by persistently laying down the law on every possible subject, and 
talking long and loudly. At length, he expressed, in no mea- 
sured terms, his hatred of a class of people whom he called 
Philistines. An elderly gentleman, sitting opposite to him, mildly 
inquired, ‘‘ And pray, sir, how do you define a Philistine?’ The 
host here interposed, saying, ‘‘I will give you the explanation. 
Philistines are persons who are inconvenienced by the jaw of 
an ass.” 

———  - 

The total receipts of the principal Paris theatres during th® 
Exhibition of 1867 were 358,000/. The receipts of the same 
theatres during the present Exhibition have been 431,0001. 


—_—_—)-_ 


We have before us the Geographical Magazine for November, 
published by Triibner and Co., which contains one of the best 
maps of the Afghan passes that has yet been published. It is, 
as usual, full of interesting matter. The monthly list of Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. contains a number of books on Indian subjects 
that are of especial interest at the present time. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
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Windus. 
Neil, Rev. James, B.A.—Palestine Repeopled. James Nisbet and Co. 
Phillips, Richard.—Scripture Riddles in Verse. E. W. Allen. 
Ross, Lee.—How to Raise a Fortune. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Reuter, Fritz.—An Old Story of My Farming Days, Translated by M. W. Mac- 
dowall. 3vols. Sampson Low and Co. 
Spence, L. M.—Civil Service Geography. Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 
Sullivan, A. M.—New Ireland. 6th edition. Sampson Low and Co. 
The Armenians and the Eastern Question. Edward Stanford. 
Wilson, A., Ph.D.—Leisure Time Studies. Chatto and Windus. 
Webster, Augusta.—A Housewife’s Opinions. Macmillan and Co. 
White, F. A.—Boys of Raby. Wyman and Sons. 
Whit¢e, F. A.—The School and the World. Wyman and Sons. 
Wetherfield, F. M.—Handybook on Law of Bills of Sale. William Cate. 
Young Days. Smart and Allen, 
Yonge, Charlotte M.—The Disturbing Element. (Blue Bell éeries.) Marcus Ward 
~ and Co, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First 


—" the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, the. Count de Bon- 
val, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubraquis Marco 
Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A hee Jew, A Travelled M oor, A Learned 
Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, William 
Dampier, Some ro Ey Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some Odd Mom. 
bers of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolu. 
tion. By Bernrarp Henry Becker. In2vols.,crown 8v0, 2ls. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baxer, Author 


of “‘ French Society from the mde to the Great Revolution.’’ In 2 vols. 
pd 8vo. nag — of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Edmund 


The STORM, and ITS PORTENTS: pacenes from the 


Louis XVI, By Dr. T. L. Purrson. 8vo, with Portzait. 


OLD 1 PARIS: ITS COURT and LITERARY SALONS. 


By Cotbene Charlotte Lapy Jackson, Editor of “‘ The Jackson Disries”’ and 
h Archiyes.”’ In 2 vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV. 24s, 


RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD. By Frances Ann 


Kemorie. In 3 vols., crown aoe earthy 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. - By An Ovrsrprr. 
GENERAL VON BULOW AND THE DANISH QUESTION. 
Demy 8vo., 63. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE, By the Avior’ sé 


** Lord Lynn’ s Wife,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8v 


The FIRST VIOLIN. In3 ace crown 8vo. 


ATHENZAUM. 
‘The sentiment is pure and genuine, and that is so rare in novels that we can 
cordially praise it ; the stor. Eo one full = interest, too, and there is a pleasant fresh. 
ness about the scenes and t 








aes EDITION OF 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


* East Lynne,” “‘The Channings,”’ &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer and Franczs 


Couns. 3 vols., crown 8v 


TIMES. 
*‘ Taking the people separately, each has a clever originality, and there is quite 
— nuity in the plot to compel one to take a sustained interest in. the 
- A aavctell lover of nature and the country, Mortimer Collins’ 
Soutnes ‘of ‘deatsiption are frequently charming.” 


LOVE’S CROSSES, By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

*‘ The author has learned the great secret of never being dull. The book, too, has 
another + and rare mer:t —the end is better than the beginning. Po ony s death and 
the blind devotion of her lover have in them the ring of genuine pathos, while the 
author’s keen sense of humour and shrewd insight into character are amply evi- 
denced in the sketches of Major and Mrs. Warrington and others.” —Standard, 


BENTLEY'S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
public such works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have al y aéquired some 
notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed and 
neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can find a permanent place 


in the library. 
THE PRICE OF EACH VOLUME WILL BE HALF-A-CROWN, 


The following Volumes are now ready :-- 
1. LAND 0’ THE LEAL. 1on entirely New Story.) By 


the Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WIL WILD 1 By 


Fiorence Montraomery, Authoress of ‘‘ M 


3. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. B By the Author of 


** Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ 


4, RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “ The 


Wooing o’t,” 


5. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Anniz Epwarpzs, 


Authoress of “ Archie Lovell,” &. 


6. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By Ont wo 


nas Enpurep iT. A New Edition. 
Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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re’ 

; VERLAND UTE and SUEZ 
PARIS EXHIBITION. O Conteh er he exer ee So = ean 
cape, and Australia. yay and” Oriental Steam oripetion ae 





THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 








Terms OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £110s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 








It is particularly requested that any difficulty in obtaining the 
‘* Examiner” be at once reported, with full particulars to ‘* The 
Manager, Examiner Office, 136, Strand.” 


Newsvendors can have Boards and Contents Bills on application. 








The Epitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





THE EXAMINER 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d, 


CONTENTS OF No, 3,692, NOVEMBER 2, 1878, 


The Queen’s Messenger. Notes and Comments. 
Our Gain in Cabul and the Danger of Delay. Sir W. Harcourt at Scarborough. 
An Anglo-Franco-Austrian Alliance. 
The Agricultural Dispute in Kent and Sussex. Russian Activity on the Caspian. 


The Latest Custom of Dahomey. The Glasgow Bank Fraud. 
Roumania, The New Greek Loan. The Leprosy of Journalism. 
Crowner’s ’Quest. Death in the Pot. Drunkenness in the Army. 
The Hydrostatic Van. The Peterborough Election. 


** Caarmen” at Her Majesty's. Bible Studies. Savonarola. Men of Mark. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry. Less Black than We’re Painted, 
Arthur Jessieson, 





Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 


ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, CATERHAM VALLEY, 
Surrey.—Principal, Mr. H. LA AKE, B.A. Lond. (in Honours).— 
ae N NATURAL PRINCIPLES. A LIMITED NUMBER OF 








BREDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, York- 
place, Portman-square, London.—The HALF TERM will begin on THURS- 

DAY, Saconher 14. Students are prepared for matriculation, and for the B.A. 

degree of the London University. H, LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
PrResipENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Reading 


Fifteen volumes are’ allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





pPrestssia INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 
RITIES, paying regular dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen, 
clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. Large profits can be made immediately. 
Full particulars may be had of Mr. J. ‘Andessen 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate-street, London, E.C, 


M 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 





£1 O. —In return ie » een Note, free and safe 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


beauty, and workmanship, with less action, air. 
Perfect for time, uty. tinh’, and One ot . -tight, damp 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
imple and effectual. 
ENCE per bottle, 


ey UDSON ’S DYES. 





—— 


ed UDSON’S DYES. 
Any one can use them na 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists, 





UDSON’S DYES. 
oae _ Yes, Seurts, Dresses , Braid, 


Sold 1 e ieee 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the ae Se, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted Oe 
LABEL, bearing their signature aa 


Which will be placed on every bottle of Woncsraaentne Srerene “sie and 
without which none is genuine. 
Ces Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACK WELIx 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of of the celebrated 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and ments so long and fav 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the matey that every article 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.— tae vendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, ity Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre: 
pared by E. LAZENBY &S ON bears the label, used so many years, 


* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Cuareman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INcomE, £210,000. 
A fixed sum im case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 

£1,230,000 have been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Seoretartfe, 


from Venioe every Friday, a Ro from Brindisi, with the Overland ‘Mails, ors 
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Tea STATE-DOMAIN MORTGAGE BONDS. 
ISSUE of £8,500,000 FIVE PER CENT. BONDS. 


HIS HIGHNESS the KHEDIVE of EGYPT. upon the proposition of his 


Council of Ministers, and with the concurrence of of the Public 
eae Fit ce Minister of Egypt hon el qo NM ROTH. 

‘ nan . a 
ScHILD and SONS, of London, and Messrs. DE ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS, of 


Paris, for = issue oe eos s ait 
Subscription Lists opened on on Monday, 
will be cloned on Tuseday, the 12th Noveumber. ’ ovember, and 


The price of issue is £73 for every £100 nominal capital, payable as follows :— 
£5 on application, 


an 
” ’ 


£73 
The first half-yearly Coupon, due on the Ist June, 1879, will be attached to the 


Scrip. 

Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 5 cent. annum, 

on any Monday or Thursday after the Scrip has been issued. 38 — : 

‘ es to pay either of the instalments will subject all previous payments to 
orfeiture. 

Scrip will be issued, which, after payment of the last instalment, will be ex- 

ged for the Bonds as soon as they are ready for delivery. 

The Bonds, both a and interest, will be payable in gold free from all 

tian taxes ; they be issued to bearer in sums of £20, £40, £100, £200, and 
£1,000, with Coupons —- half-yearly on the Ist June and the Ist December, at 
the offices of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, London, in pounds sterling; of 
Messrs. De Rothschild Brothers, Puris, at the ex of 25f. 25c. per pound 
sterling ; and at Alexandria, at houses to be designated hereafter. 

Application forthe Bonds must be made in the accompan form. In case the 
allotment should not require the whole sit, the surplus will be returned; and 
if the deposit be insufficient to cover the instalment on the amount allotted, 
the balance required must be paid forthwith. 

In case of no allotment being made to the applicant the deposit will be returned. 

Subscription Lists will be opened in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, &c. 

The following is a translation of the Decree mentioned above :— 

We, the Khedive of Egypt, having under date of the 23rd of August in the pre- 
sent year accepted the resolutions contained in the Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, and having signified our said acceptance to its Vice President, Mr. Rivers 
Wilson, by our speech of the same day addressed to him, and published in the 
Moniteur Egyptien. 

And considering that the members of our family mentioned in the two lists 
supplied by us to the Committee of poaeey have surrendered all their real property 
that the same may be transferred to State with the view of effecting a settle- 
ment of the financial condition of the Government on a stable and equitable basis ; 
upon the proposition of our Council of Ministers, sanctioned by us, and with the 
et of the Commission of the Public Debt, have and as 

Ows :-—— 

Article 1st.—In the name of the above-mentioned members of our family, we 
hereby absolutely and in perpetuity transfer to the State all the real property 
belonging to them, and described in the third Article hereof. 

Article 2nd.—A Loan for a nominal sum not exceeding 8,500,0001. sterling shall 
be contracted for in the name of the State. 

Article 3rd.—This Loan will be secured on the property transferred by our family 
to the State, and ene yang of 425,729 feddans of lands and houses. The net 
revenue of the said lands and houses amounts altogether to 422,426l. sterling per 
to the estimate in the ae the Comnnittee of Inquiry. 

should not suffice to m 
the amount required for the service of the Loan, ciency will be covered by 
the revenues of Government. 

. —— 5th.—Our Council = oe is ee ee to agree to and make 
e Finance Minister a formal mortgage on property transferred, as 
eloonia, in favour of the Contractors of the Loan. 4 

Article 6th.—In order further to secure the said Loan, a Special Commission will 
be formed to administer the said i The Commission will be composed of 
three members—an Egyptian, an Englishman, and a Frenchman; and it shall be 
under the direct control of the Council of Ministers. 

The two foreign members will be appointed by us on the nomination of their 

ctive Governments. 
e functions of the said Administrators will be as follows :— 
(a) To manage the property. 
(b) To collect the revenue. 
(c) To remit all the net revenues to the contractors of the Loan. 

Article 7th.—Our Finance Minister is authorised to settle with the contractors 
the terms of the Loan, and to arrange with respect to the application of the 
eventual surplus revenue of the said property. 

Article 8th.—Our Finance Minister is charged with the execution of this decree, 

Given at Cairo this 26th day of October, 1878. 
(Signed) ISMAIL, 


(Countersigned)—The President of the Council of Ministers, 
NUBAR. 


annum, acco 
Article 4th.—In case the revenue of the 


The following letters have been addressed to Messrs. Rothschild es 
* Sir Julian Pauncefote to Baron Rothschild, London.’ 
Foreign Office, October 22nd, 1878. 

Sir: Tam directed by Lord Salis to inform you that the French Mini 
for Foreign Affairs, after communication with the house of MM. Rothschild in 
Paris, has prapoaee to her Majesty’s Government that the Daira lands recently sur- 
rendered by the family of the Viceroy, which are to be hypothecated in security 
for the proposed Egyptian Loan, shall be managed by three persons, one of whom 
shall be an Egyptian and the other two shall be nominated, one by the ogi cok 
one by the French Government; and that the rents of the said land be col- 
lected enn remitted to Messrs. Rothschild, so far as may be required to keep down 
ee ae sinking bon = the Loan, = I am to say that her Majesty’s 

overnment have assen arrangement. 

The British Government do not Seo Say liability to pay po ony conegeney the 
interest on this Loan ; but they um e this n in order to e to 
the creditors a security that the Manager so nominated shall not be divested of his 
functions without their previous consent. _ 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servy, 


PAUNCEFOTE, 
Baron L, Rothschild, &c, 


‘ addington to Baron Rotheckild, Paris.” 
“a ” le 28 Octobre, 1878, 


Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Direction Politique. 
Monsieur le Baron: En vertu de l’entente établie entre le Gouvernement de 8. 
M. Britannique et nous, les domaines dont le Khédive vient de faire abandon, en 


garantie de l’emprunt qu’il désire contracter, doivent étre administrés par une Com- 
mission spéciale composée d’un délégué Frangais, d'un one ee 


et il a été convenu, en outre, que les deux miers 
Gouvernements respectifs. Cette Comaniadion. qereis chargée de voir les re- 
venus des biens que le Khédive a cédés, et de les remmettre 4 . de thschild 
squ’ & concurrence de la somme nécessaire pour le service des intéréts et l’'amor- 
ent de l’emprunt dont il s’agit, : 


J’ai V’honneur de vous faire savoir l'accord , 
a _ rn 2 que ia, entre le Gouvernement Anglais 
jet Tnvement an paiement e l'intérét et de l’amortissement de l'emprunt pro- 

. De Dak Note ae onay, “Tanciors de 1 Hgypte l'assurance que le 


assentiment le. Recevez 
Rothschilds Pe 
4 Mr, le Baron de a Paris. 
“Mr. T. V. Idster to Baron Rothechild, London.’° 
ureign Ofice, October 28th, 1878, 

mag ge hr Fog lady wee ye A to you herewith for 
— a copy of a dated yesterday which has been received 
aaa ee ee Coes a information es to the amount of the Rural as well 
to the Exyptien be been ceded by members of the Khedive’s 


vernment. 
I taint your most obedient humble = t, 
Baron L, de Rothschild, &c., &c., &. + Se Goa 
losure. ) 
, Cairo. 


Ene 

Copy of Telegram from Mr. Sesnanee 
D 21 October, 1878, 

ae requested that the following may be communicated to Mr, de 


Amount of Rural ceded by Princes and Princesses of Khedivial family 

to Egyptian Government A dans, 10 kirats, 12 sahm; amount of Urban 

property, also ceded, 16 buildings according to following letter from Cadi of Cairo ;~ 
A son Excellence le Président du Conseil des Ministres. 

Les terres et immeubles, dont la quantité et le nombre sont ci-contre indiqués, 

sont devenus la propriété de Bet el Mal, dite Mirs, en vertu des actes de donations 

a cessions légaux faits en faveur du Gouvernement (Miri), et acceptés par votre 


WADDINGTON, 


Excellence pour le Gouvernement. Ces actes ont été faits ent par les 
peeeeers proprictaires devant le Conseil du Mehkemeh (C ) tenu au Palais 
‘Abdine en notre présence, et ont été enregistrés dans les da Grand Meh- 
appartenant 4 la 


kemeh du Caire. Toutefois, 9591 feddans et quel f 
Princesse Thaiihidah Hamen n’ont pas pu étre nt eédés, parcequ’ils sont 
hypothéqués en faveur de re créanciers qui sont actuellement absents, et la 
session légale est subordonnée a leur ce. En foi de quoi j'addresse la pré. 
sente lettre portant l'état des immeubles 4 votre Excellence pour son information. 
, le ler Zihadeh, 1295. 
Le Cadi du Caire 
(Seal). ABDEL RAHMAN DAFIZ. 


This letter has been legalised by the Chef de Division, Ministry of Justice, and 
by Nubar Pasha, and proves that all the formalities required by Mussulinan law for 

e cession of the property have been complied with, and that the Government are 
the legal proprietors of the whole of the property, with the exception of the 9,591 
feddans mentioned in the letter as pee mortgaged, the legal cession of which is 
subordinate to the presence of the tors. 

All revenue received from the Commissioners in excess of what may be required 
for interest will be applied in the redemption of the Bonds. The a of any 
lands which may be sold —_ Commisslonese are also to be remitted to Messrs. 
Rothschild in London, to be a solely in the mn of the Bonds. The 
Bonds will be redeemed by pure if under par, by drawings at par. 

New-court, 8th November, 1878. 





Form or APPlicaTIon. 
EGYPTIAN STATE-DOMAIN MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Issue of £8,500,000 (Eight Million Five Hundred Thousand Pounds Sterling) 
N.M Rothschild eaters ‘ 
To Messrs. N. M. ae ail a 


ns. 
ENTLEMEN— + that you will allot to z 
Conital of the above Meck, on which enclose the required deposit of five per 


t., or £ and agree to accept that amount, or any less sum that may be 
Silutéed to and to pay the balance of euch allotment according to the conditions 
of your prospectus of Phe 8th November, 1878. 

ree t length 
ame a CORRE RHEE CROMER HORE eee 
SUNIL sted eodadaniontrercnnneniinamidbebewtes ‘ 
London, November, 1878. 


o 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Capital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
. E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





pes IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. : 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Bese EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in hand are nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. 
DECLARATION OF TENTH BONUS. 
Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 31st December, 1878, will 


icipate in the distribution of the profits. 
beens thirty. annual report and balance sheet may be had on application to any 
Ceres +t EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


Southam Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at TRREST for stated ——_ or ep a op Goma, 
: ee A charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 


oS Enena Oe balances. No 

Credit and Circular Notes issued. : 

The Bank ertakes custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 

tion of Bills of | Serene Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
advances made thereon. 

Od oo ad advance) till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondaya 

the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
: "RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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POwWELL's BALSAM of ANISEED. 
POWELL's BALSAM of ANISEED. 


~uuncuseuecestesnesteeanaimaaaataaaatassant Lae CE EEC IITED 
r ; YHE oldest and most effectual COUGH REMEDY. 
ae “ TH. M. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 

“ Dear Sir: Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which caused 
me many mae nights and restless days, I was recommended by his lord- 
ship, the Earl of Caithness, to sy, os most invalrable BALSAM OF 
ANISEED, and I can assure you with the first dose I found immediate 
relief, even without having to suspend my various duties, and the first small 
bottle completely cured me. Therefore I have the greatest confidence in 


full it to the million. 
a ee eee “W. Linzetx, H. M. Gunboat Netley.” 


POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED. 





BxXTBAORDINARY COUGH REMEDY: 


A lady writes :—"* When you see Mr. Powell, tell him that I would not be 
afraid to face a Russian winter with his BALSAM OF ANISEED for a com- 
panion, although my lungs are most susceptible.” 

An ewinent clergyman in Lincolnshire writes:—‘‘ Having found 
POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED a most excellent remedy for coughs, 
&c., I have been giving away bottle after bottle to the poor of my parish. 


POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED. 


NVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :—‘‘ For 
the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, giving away, 
and recommending your Balsam. I should not be exaggerating if I said I 
have never known it to fail. Whenever T have had a cough I have used it 
in preference to anything else, and again and again it has cured me.” 


fee COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 


ILL LOOSEN THE PHLEGM IMMEDIATELY. 


The Dean of Westminster’s Verger writes :—‘‘I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED. I did, and have found very great relief. It is 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor; writes :—‘‘1 think it an invalu- 
able medicine for members of my profession, and have always recommended 
it to my brother and sister artistes.” 


oe 


POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED, for 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 
Mr. Thos. A. Sheridan, of Elphin, Lreland, writes :—‘‘ For three days and 
rights I was a stranger to rest and sleep, racked and almost killed with a 
hard cough. I tried all kinds of remedies, but to no purpose. At length a 
friend kindly supplied me with a quarter of a small bottle of your Balsam, 
and told me to try it, which I accordingly did. The result has been mira- 
culous. The cough has almost ceased, and I have once more found out 
(thanks to your Balsam) what it is to enjoy sleep and life.” 


RULY AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPECTORANT. 
Mr. Edward M. Ullett, of Bury, Hunts, writes to Messrs. Palmer and 
Son, Ramsay :—“‘ Having been in the habit of using Powell’s Balsam of 
Aniseed fora great number of years, I have great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to its incomparable effects as an expectorant. I always find a 
single dose gives immediate relief, and a small bottle effects a perfect cure.”’ 


L!°%: NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 
T{°o%: NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 


OWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. 


Duc de Montabor writes :— 
** Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron. 

“Sir: Having suffered for some time from an obstinate cough, accompanied 
with fever, continuous headaches, and sleepness nights, 1 resolved, after 
having vainly tried several other medicines, to have recourse to your Balsam 
of Aniseed. I cannot resist, Sir, the desire of making you acquainted with 
the really marvellous results which I derived from it. From the first dose 
t felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the 
throat was panes down, and I recovered the sleep which nearly left me. 
ahe third dose delivered me completely, and I am now completely restored 


@ health. 
* Receive, Sir, with the expression of my gratitude, the assurance of m 
aistinguished sentiments. **Dvuc pE MontTasor.” " 


——— 


OWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. 


** Sir: I have fora weg See suffered from a severe cough, and tried all 
manner of remedies. . Liberecht advised POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED. It cured me after afew days. You are at liberty to use this 
letter in hopes that others may benefit by it. 

“Tam Sir, yours, &e., 
** London.” ** ALBERT Count Porockt. 


rPHE EFFECT of ONE TEASPOONFUL taken in a 
LITTLE WATER on GOING to BED is EXTRAORDINARY, 
No Family should be without it in the Winter. 

Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 1}d. and 

2s. 3d. per bottle ; a great saving in taking family bottles, 11s. each. 
Paris Béral, Roberts, Hogg. 
Brussels ... ca suermosie Délacre. 
r 


iden er. 
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Rotterdam 
Established over 50 years. Prepared only by THOS. POWELL, Blackfriars. 
road, London. 


GOLD by all CHEMISTS. 
Observe trade mark, “ Lion, Net, and Mouse.” 


A** for POWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. 














EST COMPOSITE CANDLES of 
CANDLE COMPAN Y . “ The UO 5t i L 5 
LIGHTS for burning i a glass without the. paper case, their CHIL: 
or ' TILT 
LIGHTS, and their PURE GLYCERINE, . again a 
Company te the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1878. even te) oe 





be Sa ? 





K EATING’S couGH LOZENGES— 
EA. Ancver-increasing sale of over 0 years. 


» <9 





K BATING’S couG Ht OZENGES.— 
TICKLING in the THROAT, Tae ar teat eae 





K BATING'S couGcH LOZENGES— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. dh i eee 





K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 

testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 

Bronchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated, I 

have prescribed it largely with the best results. W. B. G. 
Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 1}4., Tins 2s. 94., by all Druggists, &c. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES., 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession, 
Dr. Hassa.t says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished, Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. hex 

or oy 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations, 





LADIE s’ ESTABLISHED 1808. 
SALMON, ODY, & CoO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 

ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 

STOCKINGS, To his late eee and to Her Majesty’s 
y and Navy. 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. ’ 

MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
VER. .G.- HS One a. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 
wut be glad to forward his new pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
e only perfectly painless system of adapting AKLIFICIAL ‘TEETH (pro 
tected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 


COWSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








TESTIMONIAL, 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


_‘‘ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
Gepaved in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained ‘Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of i ainless Den- 

+ In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my DAMe. 
“8, G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


RESIDENTS ABROAD who a- y . “4° lifted Dentist cas 
be treated on advantages terns, WhO 8-6 proventod vis't'nz & qualite 
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Ve The simplest, cheapest, and best Machino in use. 
err. cade Price 20s. and 12s. 6d. 


ELLIS & OCo., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 









MAPLE & CO., 


145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
FrIBST-CLASS FURNITURE. 





ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





"HE LARGEST STOCK of 
(RENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
RUSSIAN-TURKISH WAR. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 


(YER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 

received from Constantinople. These goods have been nents by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are Se low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





ECEIVED. 
LARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 


ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 
Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 

choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 

a room with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 

sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that they 

have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that they are fully meereret to execute and supply any article that 
can possibly be required in furnishing at the same price if not less than any other 
house in England, Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 








HF4z & SON’S 


SG OMMIER 
FXTASTIQUE 
ORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 
Py ™1 & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 


ture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 





GRATHEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS ow CO.,, 


HOMCOPATHIO CHEMISTS. 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 


COCOA EXTRACT. 


RY’S 
F a pure Cocoa only deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in packets 
an a 


TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, is evidence of 
the high opinion entertained by the International Jury of the merits of 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
Ask for Fry’s CELEBRATED Caracas Cocoa, a choice preparation. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 
HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA in all stages are in- 
stantlyv relieved b 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC aero which taste pleasantly, and effect a 
rapid cure. 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Phlegm, and all Disorders of the 
Benth Throet aan Lungs “ they act likea charm,” Price ls, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 


box. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Diseases of 
Women.—Medical science in all ages has been directed to alleviate the many 
maladies incident to females, but Professor Holloway, by diligent study and atten- 
tive observation, was induced to believe that nature had provided a remedy for 
these special . He has, after vast research, succeeded in compoundi his 
celeb Pills and Ointment, which embody the principle naturally designed for 
the relief and cure of disorders uliar to women of all ages and constitutions, 
whether residing in warm or colh. climahen:. They have repeatedly corrected dis- 
ordered functions which had defied the usual drugs bed by medical men, and 
still more satisfactory is it that the malady is relieved completely aud permanen 
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SPOONS ann FORKS. SUDDEN -MOURIUNGs si <799. 








} and milliners — 


Messrs. JAY always Fanny Ste oe dressmakers 
rendy to travel to any part the kingdom, of ao to purchasers, 





d —0—_——_ 
the of or mourning execution 
' ? 
SLACK’S SILVER ELEGTRO-PLATE, | Zratserare mstethsis sxe 2 str cota = 
a rom 2 a 
BY ELKINGTON'S PA TENT PROCESS, t-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at @ erenn 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’ I a he 
NICKEL SILVER. pe TAY Ss: itt 
FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, ! THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, ~ 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, REGENT-STREET, W. 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
ee eee PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE AUT E COMPANY are producers of . 
FOR : T Y I Boo 
T Illustrations by the Autot, d Sawyer’s Coll Processes, 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS by the Trustees of the British Musoum, Palwographical, Numiamatical, Beye 
; phical, and other Learned Societies. 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18. 6d. to 120s. Shetehes, (ae ene ee eannndee 
TEA SPOONS, 12s. ; DESERT, 200; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager. 
DESSERT KNIVES and. FORKS, in D thogany, i2 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
FISH-EA ‘ iS, in Case, 45s. 20s. the Dozen, : 
SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. eet © Pee oo cl Ped, boot Eee ee ee 


SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 


TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. botham, De Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c., &. 












































BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. NOW READY. 
POYNTER’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s. and 15s. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. ELMORE’S “WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 2is. 
~ DESANGE’S “ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 2s, 
SE | 35 These pictures have been translated into Monochrome by their Authors expressly 
2s a3 Fi ry for Autotype. 
eu 3 es 
A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, és ¥s i z: To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, visit 
> 
es | bs | PA | as THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
Rin | a Fs se RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
ee ee z az a 2 ale az The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
8. . 8. ° 8. . 8. . 
12 Table Forks ..scsessssssesseere iil nh #16 684 ase o General Manager, W. 8. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. RB. Sawren. 
12 an puddeemnapsoseneedeqasunssundbeteioabiabssinbeséeesssas : - : . - 5 : = : - ; 
12 Table Spoons...........00000+ Gavedscsensocncncsetsbigacesoosses | Now ready, price 6s., 
12 Dessert do........cccccrecseeevers ecocccerocgbococecssebooscstoes 100110 0112 0115 0 e 
HB Toa 0. serserstseneseentnentnnenreeetveve 012 0 018 91 2 0110 0 HE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. No. LXII. 
Oe sesceccceseeereseceeseesesseeeesereesseeeereseeseuess | f ¥ 
2 mpeg re hinteiesi deb dsdubadnanndendeneindnsvonessedeossssses : 2 oi ° e é : - . ; - ° COTSEs, Sve. 
OE tapeantennateatarsosecentiy deichetineclislpeeclpipves 
1 Grevy do. "10 6 00 76096010 6 ConTENTS. 
: oe ees a : " g ; 2 a ; a : . ; Dr. WARD’S RETIREMENT: LETTER of HIS EMINENCE the CARDINAL 
nife ...... wa ' 7 ; , j 
1 Butter Knife .., 0 260 3 60 5 9 050 ARCHBISHOP: Dr. WARD'S REPLY: 
2 Sauce Ladles | 0 5 6 0700 8 090 I. CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND PROTESTANT SCHOOLS, 
BD Benga BAGO ccc cccecccccscccvcssesesesseses padetsoncoencesweess 0 3 4 0490400650 If. THE POETRY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
1 Sugar Tongs .......scecseseeeee | 0 2 ‘ 03 9 036040 Ill. THE PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
rR TE V. THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. 
LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD VI. Me. SENIOR'S CHARACTER OF M. THIERS. : 
O' and JOHN ok ACK beg, to. call attention to, their superior method of VII. AN oii OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
. » , by which process goods, however old, can be re- . 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. ; VIII. CATHOLIC FICTION. 
mt EBA AIS LO IX. THE ASSENT DUE TO CERTAIN PAPAL UTTERANCES. 
X. THE PEACE OF BERLIN. 
’ 
SLACK S TABLE CUTLERY. XI. Tena, See eae ty Ma ag re - —— 
‘ iberal Education ;” ‘‘ Stonyhurst College, Past and Present.” 
[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to XII. CORRESPONDENCE: Catholic Colleges. . 
come loose in the handles, and he mg aS on reeset 
8 e. size. size. 4 fs Paternoster. 
iets > Bee £0 16 0 £10 6 212-0 London: BURNS and OATES, 17 mn: 18, —— street, W., and 63, 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 060 ere 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture ca ; 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. “ oy UST READY, Second Edition, partly rewritten ; Part II. 


eo Srp HEE WORLD, nes ede SOE Set harman 
LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is | Political Questions of the Day. Notices of the Press on Part I“ There is much 





ost economical, consistent with quality. — sense among the . . . discursiveness of the School and the World.”— 

om Every New Design siete ats + al waminer, ‘* The book is very bold, and worth consideration.’’—Publisher’s Circular. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. ; “ Notes on the Education of Youth, with many sensible comments on ~ 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s physical and mental teaching of youth.””—Reynolds’s Newspaper. ‘‘ The uction 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, of an earnest, thoughtful man. . . Such a writer be read with profit, t 
Mod socom Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. we may not precisel with him.’’—Literary World. A Specimen, 
Drawing-rooin ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE, 16 pages, price 2d., or 5s. the hundred, 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. may also be had in a separate form.—London: Wray and Sons, 81, Great Queen- 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, street, W.C. 
=o Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 
i“—_"Lwtineon 39( PAGES, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., THE 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d, to 14s. 6d. BOYS OF RABY. A Holiday Book for Boys. By the Author’ of 


“The School and the World.” Alone amon books for boys, combining 
GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- picturesque incidents with pleasing portrayal of 7 ee aff ns. “ Plenty 
SITES. of ff init. Boys that begin will be sure to go on with it.”—City Press.—WyYMA 

an 











Bene Patin® Bad ccccccvcssemninnvancnsersanentnce £3 0 0 Sons, 81, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
RINNE i incintmensenbianictehastaaeeinitnane 811 0 
WE TITE cin erasneaiccchiphonsholidédptmanstinnsss 2419 0 Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. : 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS,| P2OBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE and LETTERS, with 
or sent pontine, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of List of his Published Works. By WasIELEwskI. With Preface by W. A. 
Fenders, Fire-frous, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated | Barrert, B.Mus. : 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. WILLIAM REEVES, No. 185, Fleet-street, London. 
RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, Now ready, price 6d., by post 7d. No. 1 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY. PAPERS for the PEOPLE, by One or Tuem. No. 1, 
OUR LAND, to be followed by No. 2, R LABOUR, and others on 
336, STRAND, LONDON, w. important Social and Political Questions. ‘To be had of all booksellers and news- 


d the publish ; r i Covent 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, Ger _ ~ a nad — - aie L. Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta-street, 
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TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


. In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 348 and 360 pp., ¢loth, 
The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Prxcy Gree. 


With a Sketch Map, showing the i Joutneja. Crown 8yvo, 100 pp., cloth, 


MEMOIRS of HANS HENDRIK, the Arctic 
Traveller. an Account of his Journeys to the Arctic , under 
Kane, Hayes, and Nares. Translated from the Eskimo by 
Dr. Henry Rix, Director of nd Board of Trade, Author 
of “Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” *‘ Danish Greenland,” &c. Edited 
by Prof. Dr. Grores Steruens, F.S.A., London, Edinburgh, and Stockholm. 


Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM, and Criticism of its 


Present Importance. By Frepericx Atpert Lanaz, Late Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the Universities of Zirich and Marburg. Authorised Translation by 
Exnest C. Tuomas, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition. 


In One Volume, Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price 10s. 64., 
NATURAL LAW: An Essay in Ethics, By Eprrx 
Siucox. Second Edition. : 
Vol. I., demy 8vo, xii. and 239 pp., cloth, price 12s., 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELEGRAPH 


and the Technical ents in Offices. Written on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, under the Orders of the Director General of Telegraphs in 
India. By Louis SCHWENDLER. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By 





4 


HENSLEIGH WeEpewoop, late Fellow of Chr. Coll. Cam. Third, thoro 
Revised and Enlarged, Edition, with an Introduction on the Origin of 
guage. 8vo, pp. lxxii.—746, cloth, 21s. 


CHAPTERS on CHRISTIAN CATHOLICITY. By a 


CLERGYMAN. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth, 5s. 
Tn small 4to., 


PRINCE DEUKALION: a Poem. By Bayarp Taytor. 


English Copyright Edition. : [In a few days. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi.—309, cloth 7s. 6d., 


OXFORD : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Re- 


marks and Hints on Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. 
By AtGernon M, M. Srepman, B.A., Wadham College, Oxon. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—288, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


The HISTORY of DRINK. A_ Review 


, Socia 
Scientific, and Political. By James Samvuertson, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. By 
Puyrsicus. (This forms the Ninth Volume of “The English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library.’’) 

Crown 8vo, pp. 208, cloth, price 5s., 


ANGLING RESORTS near LONDON: The Thames 


and the Lea. By J. P. WHEELDon, Special Correspondent Bell's Life, 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 
BOOKS OF INTEREST AT THE PRESENT MOMENT 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a Narrative of a 
Journey through the Countries of Belochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and 
Tran, in 1872; together with a Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Lan- 
guage, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes from 
the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Brtizw, C.8.I., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth, 14s. 

“That Pass is well known, not only on account of its being the route fol- 
lowed by our troops in 1839, but also by reason of the lucid accounts of its diffi- 
culties and dangers, graphically related by Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his work 
* From the Indus to the Tigris.’ ”’—Times, Sept. 26, 1878. 


BANNU; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Taorzurn, 
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